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Last week Senatorial elec- 
tions were held in_ three 
States. The most prominent 
of the elections was in Ohio. The House 
and Senate of the General Assembly 
elected Theodore E. Burton, of Cleve- 
land, to succeed Joseph B. Foraker, of 
Cincinnati. The complete Republican 
strength was given to Mr. Burton, and 
the Democratic strength to ex-Governor 
James E. Campbell. The choice of Mr. 
Burton relieves a rather difficult situation 
in the State. Senator Foraker found him- 
self unable to command that popular favor 
necessary to retain him in office. The 
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most prominent candidates for the succes- 
sion were Mr. Burton and Mr. Charles P. 
Taft, a half-brother of the President-elect. 
Although a man of attractive personality 


and of high character, and one who has 
done much for his party in the State and 
Nation, Mr. Taft as Senator might possibly 
have found himself at times in positions of 
embarrassment to himself, if not to the new 
Administration. In point of equipment 
for the Senatorship, moreover, Mr. Burton 
was far and away the best candidate of 
the half a dozen or more aspirants for the 
position. His career as a member of the 
House of Representatives has long been 
identified with his efficient chairmanship 
of the River and Harbor Committee. In 
the discharge of his duty he has stead. 
fastly set his face against “grabs.” His 
presence in the Senate will be of moment 
not only to the State, but to the Senate 
itself in adding to its membership a 
man of expert knowledge concerning 
one of the four great natural resources 
the conservation of which is now so 
earnestly being pressed by President 
Roosevelt and others. In addition, Mr. 
Burton has a remarkable knowledge 
of financial and industrial matters. In 
California United States Senator George 
C. Perkins was re-elected by the Legisla- 
ture, receiving the votes of all of the 
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Republicans in the Senate and of nearly 
all of the Republican Assemblymen. In 
Idaho United States Senator Weldon E. 
Heyburn was re-elected by an emphatic 
Republican majority. 


Unless we greatly 
mistake, people the 
country over, after 
reading Senator Tillman’s long speech in 
the Senate about his relations to a certain 
land syndicate, will put aside as irrelevant 
the invective and abuse directed toward 
the President for having made public the 
facts. They will then agree that Mr. Till- 
man has committed no crime for which he 
should be tried or which makes his presence 
in the United States Senate impossible. 
But they will further conclude that Mr. 
Tillman’s dealings in this matter were dis- 
creditable because they involved a plan to 
make personal, pecuniary gain out of a mat- 
ter which he had to consider and legislate 
upon as a Senator. The feeling has be- 
come practically universal that National 
legislators should not merely keep their 
skirts clean from illegal transactions, but 
should avoid any connection with financial 
transactions which have a legislative inter- 
est. In this case it was proposed by a 
certain timber and land syndicate that the 
Government should institute action against 
a railway to compel it to comply with the 
conditions on which it had obtained public 
land (namely, to open part of this land 
for sale to individuals), or else to procure 
the restoration of these lands to the public 
domain—when, of course, they would be 
open to entry by individuals as other 
public lands are. Senator Tillman was 
asked to introduce a law to this effect, 
and did so; and his correspondence with 
the attorneys for the syndicate shows 
that there was an understanding that 
these attorneys (acting at special advan- 
tage because of their knowledge of the 
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facts and readiness to make land entries 
immediately) should, as Mr. Tillman puts 
it in one of his letters, ‘‘ locate quarters 
for the seven members of my family who 
are of age, and one for my private sec- 
retary, J. B. Knight, whom I desire to 
let into the deal,” and also one for 
Mr. Tillman’s agent, Mr. Lee. This Mr. 
Lee, who is spoken of in the corre- 
spondence by Mr. Tillman as his agent, 
wrote to the attorneys: “ In case Senator 
Tillman gets in on this deal with some 
good land in the eight quarters we want, 
I am satisfied that he can be of great help 
in getting matters started from Washing- 
ton, and cause the Government to get 
busy and do something along the line you 
desire. He will set up such a howl that 
it will be impossible to do otherwise.” It 
is fair to add, however, that Mr. Tillman 
denies that this letter by Mr. Lee was 
written by his authority or with his knowl- 
edge. It soon became known to Mr. 
Tillman that the syndicate or its agents 
were inducing other people to go into the 
scheme by using his name as one con- 
cerned in it. He thereupon denounced 
the syndicate’s agent in the Senate, stated 
that the use of his name was unauthor- 
ized, denied that he had bought any land 
anywhere in the West, and declared fur- 
ther that he had not “undertaken” to 
buy any. Furthermore, Mr. Tillman 
called the attention of the Post-Office De- 
partment to the acts of the agent of the 
syndicate (one Dorr) and suggested that a 
fraud order should be issued against him. 
This was done, and, singularly enough, 
one result was that the correspondence of 
Senator Tillman with the syndicate’s attor- 
neys came to light, presumably through 
the anger of the syndicate’s attorneys at 
Senator Tillman’s opposition. The Presi- 
dent properly went over the history of the 
whole transaction in a letter written to 
Senator Hale, who had made a general 
request to the Government for informa- 
tion with regard to the conduct of the 
Secret Service. The story with others 
was told in the President’s letter to illustrate 
the importance of responsible and ade- 
quate detective work in all the Depart- 
ments, and that the co-ordinati#n of such 
work was necessary, as pointed out by 
Mr. Root, because the detection of fraud 
in one Department often has close rela- 
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tion -with the existence of fraud in another 
Department. Senator Tillman admitted 
the accuracy of the published correspond- 
ence, and, we believe, would call in ques- 
tion no fact above stated. He denied, 
however, that he had violated the law in 
any respect, or that he had improperly 
made use of his official position. He 
admitted that he had been “ disingenuous,”’ 
and whether that word exactly expresses 
the relation of the two statements in his 
letter and in the Senate we leave our read- 
ers to judge after seeing them side by 
side : 


IN THE SENATE 
(February 9, 1908) 

I have not bought any 
lands anywhere in the 
West, nor undertaken to 
buy any. I have made 
some inquiries, as one 
naturally would, in roam- 
ing through the West. 


LETTERTO SYNDICATE’S 
ATTORNEYS 
(October 20, 1907) 

I wired you from Wau 
sau, Wis., as _ follows, 
and write to confirm 
it: “ William E. Lee, my 
agent, will see you about 
land. I want nine quar 


ters reserved. Will for- 
ward signed applications 
and money at’ once. 
Members of my family 
are entrymen. Letter fol- 
lows. B. R. T.” 





Last week President Roose- 
velt vetoed the bill author- 
izing the construction of a dam across the 
James River in Missouri. The President 
did not sign the bill because it gives to 
the grantee, William H. Standish, “a valu- 
able privilege which by its very nature is 
monopolistic and does not contain the 
conditions essential to protect the public 
interest.” The bill is similar to that of 
the famous Rainy River Dam Bill of last 
spring, which was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent and ultimately became a law only 
because the company then agreed in writ- 
ing to submit to such conditions as might 
be imposed by the Secretary of War, 
including a time limit and a _ reason- 
able charge. It is hoped that the James 
River Dam will also be built by similarly 
harmonious action between the Govern- 
ment and the grantee. There is no reason 
why the country’s water power should 
not be thus developed. The General Act 
of 1906 regulating the construction of 
dams in navigable waters imposes “ such 
conditions and stipulations as the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War 
may deem necessary to protect the pres- 
ent and future interests of the United 
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States.” To protect the present and 
future interests of the United States it is 
necessary to protect their natural re- 
sources. As the President says in his 
Message vetoing the James River Bill, a 
single generation will see the exhaustion 
of our natural resources of oil and gas 
and such a rise in the price of coal as will 
make the price of electrically transmitted 
water power a controlling factor in trans- 
portation, in manufacturing, and in house- 
hold lighting and heating. Of the total 
water power now in use more than a 
third is controlled by eleven corporations, 
and the consolidation has taken place 
»ractically within the last five years. 
Unless this movement is controlled, the 
history of the oil industry may be repeated 
in the hydro-electric power industry, the 
President warns us, and with results more 
oppressive for our people. The move- 
ment is in its infancy because most of our 
potential water power is yet undeveloped. 
But it is to be noted that the sites now 
controlled by combinations are those 
offering the greatest advantages and 
therefore holding a strategic position. 
Moreover, according to a letter from 
the Hon. Herbert Knox Smith, Com- 
missioner of Corporations, which accom- 
panied the Message, these strategic 
points become still more strategic by 
“ coupling ”—that is to say, as one of the 
water power companies’ problems is an 
uneven source of power because of the 
streams’ fluctuating flow, coupling utilizes 
not only the different storages in the same 
drainage basin, but, what is of greater 
import, the different drainage flows of 
different basins. The economic reasons 
urging water power concentration are, as 
Mr. Smith says, obvious, and clearly indi- 
cate the further progress toward concen- 
tration likely to occur in the near future. 
But, after all, concludes the President, it is 
relatively unimportant to know whether or 
not the promoters of a particular project 
are affiliated with any of the great corpo- 
rations. The great thing to be kept in 
mind is: “If we make an unconditional 
grant to this grantee, our control over it 
ceases. He, or any purchaser from him, 
will be free to sell his rights . . . at pleas- 
ure. The time to attach conditions and 
prevent monopoly is when a grant is 
made.”” What are those conditions, as 
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stated by the President? They are: 
(1) A carefully guarded grant in the 
nature of an option affording reasonable 
time for development of plans and for 
execution of a project. (2) A provision 
making it the duty of a designated official 
to annul the grant if the work is not begun 
or if plans are not carried out in accord- 
ance with the authority granted. (3) A 
provision that, in approving the plans, the 
maximum development of power is as- 
sured. (4) A license fee or charge, which, 
though nominal at the outset, can in the 
future be adjusted so as to secure.a con- 
trol in the public’s interests. (5) A pro- 
vision for the termination of the grant or 
privilege at a definite time, leaving to 
future generations the power to renew the 
concession in accordance with conditions 
which may prevail at that time. (6) For- 
feiture of the license upon proof that the 
licensee has joined in any conspiracy or 
unlawful combination in restraint of trade. 
It is a satisfaction to report the President’s 
words: “I will sign no bill granting a 
privilege of this character which does not 
contain the substance of these conditions.” 


The recent report of 
Mr. Garfield, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 
afforded an opportu- 
nity to survey the question of public landsin 
the United States as related to the general 
problem of natural resource conservation. 
The movement for conservation shows 
that our people have awakened to the 
vital necessity of caring for what is left of 
the public lands. Authority is vested in 
the Chief Executive and in the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to take such action 
as is necessary to prevent the acquisi- 
tion of the lands by private interests, 
if such acquisition be detrimental to 
the public welfare. President Roose- 
velt’s most striking act in this direction 
was his withdrawal, two years ago, of 
more than sixty million acres of land 
supposed to contain coal, in order that it 
might be classified and saved for its best 
use. Many difficulties arise under the 
existing coal lav. Hence the Secretary 
hopes, as do we, that Congress at this 
session will consider favorably the pend- 
ing measure which has for its purpose 
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the segregation of coal from the surface, 
and the sale or lease of coal in such 
quantities as will permit its development 
in accordance with the country’s needs. 
But the minerals are only one of our 
natural resources in connection with those 
lands; forage is another. Mr. Garfield 
calls attention to the law prohibiting the 
inclosure of the public domain: many 
miles of fence have now been removed, and 
thus many hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land have been restored to the domain. 
As he says, however, the enforcement of 
the existing law does not meet the present 
need; the law should be amended to 
regulate the use of the public range in 
such manner as will be equitable to the 
stockmen in each locality, and such a sys- 
tem would mean the preservation and 
improvement of what is left of the great 
ranges. Nor would it prevent their ulti- 
mate agricultural development, as a settler 
should be given the right of homestead 
entry, and a preference to use such por- 
tion of the range as may be necessary 
to graze his stock. Mr. Garfield’s most 
impressive information, however, is con- 
tained in his comment upon the existing 
Timber and Stone Act, which provides 
that timber and stone lands may be sold 
at the minimum price of $2.50 an acre. 
These lands have heretofore been sold 
at a flat rate of $2.50. Under thenew regu- 
lations, however, such lands will be ap- 
praised and sold at the appraised value, but 
in no instance will the price be less than 
$2.50. Referring to the Homestead Law, 
Mr. Garfield pertinently calls attention to 
the fact that in its bestowal of a hundred 
and sixty acres upon a homesteader, if the 
land be irrigated, a smaller amount than 
that may suffice; while if it be a dry 
farming section, more than that amount 
may be required. We thus need a new 
land classification. 


The following order 
relating to the Marine 
Corps was recently 
issued by President Roosevelt in his ca- 
pacity as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy: 

In accordance with the power vested in 
me by Sec. 1619, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, the following duties are as- 
signed to the United States Marine Corps: 


THE MARINES AND THE 
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(1) To garrison the different Navy Yards 
and Naval Stations, both within and be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States. 

(2) To furnish the first line of mobile de- 
fense of naval bases and naval stations be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States. 

(3) To man such naval defenses, and to 
aid in manning, if necessary, such other de- 
fenses, as may be erected for the defense of 
naval bases and naval stations beyond the 
continental limits of the United States. 

(4) To garrison the Isthmian Canal Zone, 
Panama. 

(5) To furnish such garrisons and expedi- 
tionary forces for duties beyond the seas as 
may be necessary in times of peace. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The White House 
November 12, i908. 
Comprehensive as this order sounds, it 
embraces nothing new. With one excep- 
tion, it simply concisely defines the duties 
which the Marines have for years been 
regularly discharging. That exception is 
one of omission. Since the establish- 
ment of the United States Marine Corps 
a part of their duty has been “ service 
aboard the armed vessels of the United 
States.” Such service must now, under 
this order, cease. In fact, the reasons 


which originally led to allotting this service 
to a corps separate in organization have 
long ceased. Originally the Marines were 
the police of a ship ; now the naval officers 
can organize their own police force from 


their own sailors. Congress has, however, 
reopened the subject for debate, through 
the action of the Naval Committee of the 
lower House recommending that the 
Marines should be replaced on the ships, 
and the reasons of those who object to the 
new method proposed may be brought for- 
ward—that the decision of the matter lies 
with the Executive can hardly be ques- 
tioned. One hundred and thirty-three 
years ago the Continental Congress created 
the First and Second Battalions of Ameri- 
can Marines. They existed under this Act 
until the close of the Revolution. They 
took the major part in the first fight of 
the Revolution, at New Providence, Ba- 
hamas, under Commodore Hopkins. 
This expedition resulted in the capture 
of sufficient munitions of war to carry on 
the rebellion of the colonies against the 
mother country. By Act of Congress, 
1798, the American Marines became the 
United States Marine Corps. This Corps 
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is in addition to the other military estab- 
lishments—a co-ordinate branch of the mili- 
tary service. In blockading, since the intro- 
duction of steam, ships must have a base. 
This base is used for coaling, for cabling 
news home, for making minor repairs on 
the vessels, and for protecting the machine- 
shop ship by which these repairs are made. 
‘To protect these bases is now a chief 
function of the Marines in time of war. 
Marines are equally essential in time of 
peace whenever it becomes necessary to 
land on soil that does not belong to the 
United States. To land soldiers would 
be an act of hostility. This was well 
illustrated at the time of the founding of 
the Republic of Panama. It was neces- 
sary for our Government to give tangible 
evidence of its intention to protect the 
new Republic. To do so we landed 
1,500 Marines on Colombian territory. 
Had we landed instead 1,500 soldiers, it 
would have been so obvious an act of 
hostility that Colombia would have been 
forced either to declare war upon us, or 
to complain to the other nations* that her 
The first 


territory was being invaded. 
course would have involved us in a war; 
the second, in serious international com- 


plications. We would have stood before 
the world as brazen violators of the most 
fundamental of international laws. It is, 
then, obvious that Marines are equally 
necessary to a navy in peace and in war. 
Our Navy must now utilize its own “ blue- 
jackets ” as a sailor marine force to do such 
part of the work previously done by the 
Marines as they can no longer do. The 
rumors that the Marine Corps is to serve 
permanently with the Army in the future, 
as with the Navy in the past, are prob- 
ably baseless, as this seems to involve 
violation of the plain intention of the 
very statutes by which the Corps was 
established. In conclusion it may be said 
that the weight of opinion among Amer- 
ican naval officers is in favor of the 
removal of the Marine Corps from sea- 
going service. 

An interesting,if 
somewhat warm, 
correspondence 
has been going 
°n between the Public Service Commission 
'y New York City and the receivers of the 
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Metropolitan Street Railway Company. 
Late in December an order was issued to 
the receivers requiring them to provide addi- 
tional service on the Eighth Street Cross- 
town Line. To this order the receivers 
replied at length, asserting their inability 
to provide the additional equipment neces- 
sary. In their letter they said in effect : 
The properties under their care are earn- 
ing substantially no return whatever upon 
any amount even approximating to the 
assessed valuation. ‘The statements of 
the Commission show beyond question 
that it either failed to appreciate the actual 
situation, or is bent upon making orders 
which it must know are practically confisca- 
tory in their character. The surface roads 
cannot continue to be operated satisfac- 
torily without large expenditures in excess 
of the revenue, and the Commission’s 
policy of oppression constitutes such a 
menace that any attempt on the part of 
the receivers to procure the requisite cash 
to carry on operations successfully would 
be entirely futile. If the Commission 
intends that its orders for increased service 
shall be complied with, it must point out 
some practical method of raising the neces- 
sary funds. The orders with reference 
to the Eighth Street Line would make 
necessary the addition of about thirty 
car units, which would represent an out- 
lay of from three hundred and seventy-five 
to four hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
and an additional expenditure of over one 
hundred thousand dollars-a year for oper- 
ating expenses. The company has not now 
sufficient equipment to make these addi- 
tions to this line, and the receivers think it 
impossible or inadvisable to attempt to 
obtain the funds necessary for its pur- 
chase. ‘They have already considered the 
advisability of asking the court which 
appointed them whether they should con- 
tinue to operate the Eighth Street Line ; 
and assert that the additional burden which 
compliance with the order of the Commis- 
sion would involve increases the possibility 
that they will be obliged to take this course. 
“In the event of such cessation by us,” 
the letter continues, “‘ the abolition of the 
exchange of transfers between the various 
lines involved will be thereby entailed ; 
but of course you will assume the respon- 
sibility for whatever line of action it is 
necessary for us to adopt as a logical 
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sequence of your orders.” In conclusion, 
the receivers ask the Commission to indi- 
cate from what other lines cars shall. be 
withdrawn in order that they may comply 
with the orders regarding the Eighth 
Street Line, and say: “It seems only fair 
that if you are bent upon demonstrating 
to the public the superiority of your judg- 
ment and the breadth of your knowledge 
of practical railroading you should assume 
the responsibility of the results. . . . If 
we do not hear from you by January 11 
in this regard, we will withdraw cars from 
other lines as may be most expedient in 
our judgment and put them on the Eighth 
Street Line.” 

To this brusque state- 
ment on the part of the 
receivers the Chair- 
man of the Commission replied in sub- 
stance as follows: The law of this State 
requires every street railway corporation 
to provide adequate service, and the Pub- 
lic Service Commission to decide whether 
the service given is adequate or inadequate, 
and, if the service is considered inadequate, 
to determine what service shall be ren- 
dered. ‘The orders requiring better serv- 
ice on the Eighth Street Line were partic- 
ularly needed. The evidence produced 
at the hearings showed that the average 
number of passengers per car during the 
rush hour was seventy-seven and that 
many cars carried a much greater num- 
ber; the seating capacity of the cars was 
about twenty-seven. That the cars are 
often crowded to the point of indecency, 
not to mention discomfort, can be con- 
clusively shown to any one who can inspect 
them. This matter was first taken up 
last April; hearings were adjourned sev- 
eral times at the request of the receivers, 
and the final order was only adopted after 
twelve hearings had been held, at none of 
which did the receivers or any one repre- 
senting them appear. The receivers state 
that they have not enough cars to give ade- 
quate service ; yet they have known of the 
needs of the Eighth Street Line for at least 
eight months and presumably a very much 
longer time. Last August the receivers 
agreed to rent forty cars to a separate 
and independent company ; yet the order 
of the Commission would require only 
twenty or thirty cars more than have been 
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operated. The statement, ‘We do not 
intend to place any additional orders for 
cars,” appears to be a flat refusal to obey 
the laws of the State which require that 
every street railway corporation shall 
have sufficient cars and motive power 
to meet all the requirements which may 
reasonably be anticipated. With regard 
to the statement that cars will be with- 
drawn from other lines to provide the 
required service on the Eighth Street 
Line, the Commission declares that this 
is not only inadvisable but plainly in 
violation of the statute. If this plan is 
carried out, proceedings will be begun 
immediately to order the service needed 
on all lines, and if compliance is not had 
with these orders proceedings will be 
begun in the courts to enforce penalties. 
To this letter from Mr. Wilcox the receiv- 
ers sent a reply which contained these 
significant statements : “‘ We are rendering 
the best service in our power, and neither 
the orders of your Commission nor the 
statutes of the State of New York can 
require us to do anything more. . 
The law does not confer upon your Com- 
mission or upon any one else the power to 
deprive the creditors of this company of 
their security or to compel them to sacri- 
fice their investments because of some 
arbitrary views on your part with respect 
to what constitutes adequate service. 
. . . If you undertake to destroy the 
value of the property in our charge, we 
will, of course, resist you by every lawful 
means in our power.” 


imaainandlintaia This controversy be- 
AND PRIVATE INTEREST Ween the receivers 
and the Commission 

illustrates a natural and probably inev- 
itable difference in point of view. The 
receivers, like other managers of traction, 
railway, gas and electric lighting, and 
other public service corporations, are con- 
cerned first for the interests of the prop- 
erty-owners, the stockholders and bond- 
holders. This attitude is a perfectly proper 
one; but only when it is attended by a 
consideration for the interests of the pub- 
lic. The public has a double claim on 
the public service corporation. It is the 
author of the corporation’s existence, 
through the franchise which it has granted. 
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It is the source of the corporation’s in- 
come, through its use of the service which 
the corporation affords. The Commission, 
on the other hand, as the representative of 
the State, must look at a traction company 
from the standpoint of service. It is true 
that it may not make demands upon a 
transit line to an extent which shall 
amount to confiscation. But it may and 
must insist that adequate service shall be 
afforded to the public. The difficulty 
with the present situation in New York 
City is that the former promoters and 
managers of the traction system have 
looked upon the system from neither of 
these two points of view. They have 
conserved the true interests neither of the 
stockholders nor of the public. The 
surface railways of Manhattan are in 
physical and financial ruin, and it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that they 
are so because some men had been 
‘working for their own pockets all the 
time.” The system is wrecked, and it 
will take long, careful, and probably pain- 
ful effort to reconstruct it. In the recom- 
struction the interests of security-holders 
should be conserved, if possible. But 
the interests of the traveling public must 
be conserved, to use an Irishism, whether 
it is possible or not. The surface, ele- 
vated, and subway companies carry annual- 
ly over 1,300,000,000 passengers, which 
is over 66 per cent more than the total 
number of passengers carried on the steam 
railways of the entire country. New 
York must have the best service which 
properly managed lines can give it. It is 
the duty of the Public Service Commis- 
sion to see that it gets such service. If 
this result cannot be attained without the 
partial or even the complete destruction 
of the value of securities, held even by 
innocent purchasers, those values must 
be destroyed. But the fault cannot be 
laid at the door of the Commission. The 
fault lies with those men whose greed and 
lust for power have brought the Metro- 
politan system low. 


Shall the wildness of the High- 
lands of the Hudson be im- 
paired by a huge aqueduct 
That question becomes a prac- 
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bridge ? 
tical one by the~attitude of at least one 
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man in authority. In a statement made 
last week before a legislative investigating 
committee, Mr. John A. Bensel, President 
of the Board of Water Supply that is con- 
structing the Catskill Aqueduct, expressed 
his approval of such a bridge. Elsewhere 
in this issue is an article on the aqueduct. 
As it is stated in that article, the most 
difficult engineering problem which the 
engineers have encountered is the cross- 
ing of the Hudson. There are three 
possible ways of carrying the water across 
the river. One way is by a tunnel in the 
rock hundreds of feet below the river 


‘bed ; another is by enormous steel tubes 


laid practically on the river bed ; the third 
is by a huge and massive bridge extending 
from Storm King Mountain on the west 
to Breakneck Mountain on the east. The 
highest engineering authorities, according 
to information. which we have received, 
pronounce the tunnel perfectly practicable 
and much cheaper than either the tubes 
or the bridge. It is estimated that the 
cost of a bridge such as would be required 
to carry the enormous weight of water 
that will flow through the aqueduct would 
be three times that of the tunnel. If the 
reader will turn to the pictures on page 
170 and page 173, and try to imagine a 
massive structure blocking the Gap, he 
can form some idea of what Mr. Bensel’s 
proposition involves. Here is a wild and 
beautiful region—one of the most roman- 
tic in the world—within fifty miles of 
New York City. Nothing in the Lake 
Country of England or in the Scottish 
Lakes surpasses it in entrancing union of 
mountain and water. To mar this picture, 
or rather this inexhaustible series of 
pictures, by an unnecessary bridge would 
be an unpardonable offense. And, so 
far as it appears at present, the bridge 
is not needed. It is not needed for 
the aqueduct’; and it is not needed for 
traffic. The suggestion that the tolls 
which would be collected from the traffic 
would pay the interest on the extra cost 
needs elucidation. Where is this enor- 
mous traffic to come from? ‘Those who 
know this region will require unquestion- 
able figures and statistics to be persuaded 
that the occasional pleasure-car or farmer’s 
wagon will be frequent enough to pay 
interest on some seven or eight millions of 
dollars. We can understand the desire of 
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persons interested in the Catskill Aqueduct 
to leave somewhere a conspicuous monu- 
ment of a stupendous work which of itself 
is buried and unseen; but such a desire 
is not to be weighed for an instant against 
the preservation of unsurpassed scenery. 
Until the people of the State are convinced 
by indisputable proof that a bridge at 
Storm King is absolutely necessary, and 
that every other means of crossing the 
river has been studied and found impos- 
sible, they should emphatically forbid it. 


Abbott — Lawrence 
Lowell is to be the 
successor of Charles 
William Eliot as President of Harvard 
University. He was elected on Wednes- 
day of last week by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College (as the cor- 
porate body is known) ; before this issue 
of The Outlook reaches its readers his 
nomination will probably have been ratified 
by the Board of Overseers. The choice 
of Mr. Lowell is one that will arouse the 
loyalty of the teaching force, win the ap- 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 
OF HARVARD 


proval of the undergraduates, and, com- 
mand the respect of the company of 


scholars everywhere. No position in 
America is more worthy of the highest 
qualities any man can bring to it than the 
presidency of Harvard. ‘That it is so is 
due partly to the historical position of 
Harvard, but also to the greatness with 
which that place has been invested by the 
administration of Mr. Eliot. Moreover, 
the very success of that administration has 
brought to Harvard new problems. ‘The 
new President is called upon, therefore, 
not only to fill a place made greater by 
his predecessor, but also to carry new 
burdens which his predecessor was not so 
clearly called upon to bear. The man 
who has been summoned to this place is 
of a distinguished Boston family. He 
has a background of both academic cul- 
ture, commercial skill, and wise philan- 
thropy. His father, Augustus Lowell, 
his father’s father, John Lowell, and his 
mother’s father, Abbott Lawrence, con- 
tributed signally to the prosperity of Mas- 
sachusetts, notably in the textile indus- 
try, and to the public welfare of the State. 
Lowell Institute in Boston and the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard are 
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monuments to the two families of which 
Mr. Lawrence Lowell is a representative. 
Nurtured.in an environment of ancestral 
worth, surrounded with the best traditions 
of American life, endowed with ample 
means, Mr. Lowell has in turn devoted 
his gifts to a broad service of his fellows. 
He was born in 1856; graduated from 
Harvard College in the same class with 
Professor Woodbury, of Columbia, Pro- 
fessor Wendell, of Harvard, Mr. Edward 
S. Martin, the essayist, Governor Russell, 
of Massachusetts, E. H.- Strobel, the 
eminent diplomatist and authority on in- 
ternational law, and from the Harvard Law 
School; became experienced in the prac- 
tice of law ; and was further educated by 
foreign travel and the study of European 
governments. He first attained a reputa- 
tion by the publication of his essays on 
government. In 1897 he was called to a 
lectureship at Harvard, and in 1900 to the 
chair of the Science of Government. In 
that position Mr. Lowell has been of great 
influence both over the undergraduates and 
in the administration of university affairs. 


Five qualifications for the 
presidency of Harvard Mr. 
Lowell possesses in marked 
degree. In the first place, he has the 
qualification of scholarship. His books on 
‘Government and Parties in Continental 
Europe” and on “ The Government of 
England ” have won for him recognition as 
an eminent scholar in the department of 
government. Indeed, the latter book has 
already come to be regarded as bearing 
the same relation to the government of 
England that Bryce’s “ American Com- 
monwealth ” bears to that of the United 
States. In the second place, he has in 
high degree the qualification of administra- 
tive ability. As the head of Lowell Insti- 
tute, as a member of the Boston Board 
of Education, as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and in the faculty 
of Harvard as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction, he has shown 
mastery of executive work and originality 
in attacking executive problems. In the 
third place, he has abundantly that quali- 
fication of ‘social aptitude which in the 
head of a great university is not the least 
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of valuable traits. 


In the fourth place, he 
has proved in the lecture-room his teaching 


ability. For eight years he has had charge 
of the course known as Government 1. 
To this course has thronged the majority 
of each class in the college. He has 
made it one of the “ stiff” courses of the 
college, and at the same time one of the 
most popular. In the fifth place, he has 
a knowledge of the undergraduate body, 
and has won in turn its confidence. The 
act that in his own undergraduate days 
he was an undefeated runner has not made 
him any the less sympathetic with the 
ambitions and admirations of the under- 
graduates of to-day. In a talk with his 
students the day after his election he said: 


If we are going to carry on here the de- 
velopment of the university, and especially 
of the college, it is very essential that a 
close feeling of sympathy should exist be- 
tween the college authorities and the stu- 
dents. We are all working for Harvard, and 
not only for the Harvard of the present but 
for the Harvard of the future. I feel this 

2 
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very seriously indeed. If I have taught you 
anything in this course, I have taught you 
that institutions that men found live after 
the men are dead, and that institutions are 
greater than men. We here are building up 
one of the greatest of institutions, and we 
must live here and work here in such a way 
that our descendants—our grandsons and 
great-grandsons—will be better men for our 
having been in Harvard College. When I 
was a student here in college, I had opinions, 
very definite opinions, as to how some of 
the things should be managed. I never ex- 
pressed those opinions ; I think I was never 
asked to ; but I still believe that those opinions 
were worth something. Now, I hope you 
will feel free to make your opinions known. 
I believe very strongly in the undergraduates’ 
view of things, and I have confidence in the 
judgment of the undergraduates. I hope 
that you will have confidence in me. 


These words are worthy to be recorded, 
because they show that in the relation 
that Mr. Lowell has established with the 
undergraduates there is promise for the 
immediate future of Harvard, which will 
be especially concerned with problems of 
undergraduate life. Harvard College and 








America may well be happy over the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lowell. 


In Great Britain 
sat LEADER OF THE he labor union has 

entered definitely 
into politics, as it has not yet done in this 
country. Last week, at a meeting of 
the Civic Forum in New York City, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, the leader of the 
British Labor Party, described the party, 
its aims and its accomplishments. In 
1906 a new party was born in England 
and twenty-nine workingmen were re- 
turned to Parliament. They were elected 
neither as Liberals nor as Conservatives, 
but as Laborites. The new party is an 
alliance between tradés-unionists and the 
leading Socialist organization, in which 
each supports the other’s candidates. 
Their representatives in Pafliament work 
together in opposition to every Govern- 
ment until they can form a Government 
of their own. The strength of the Labor 
Party is shown by the fact that in the con- 
stituencies in which Labor candidates 
stood for election the party cast 323,000 
out of a total of 859,000 votes. The 
party has already brought about certain 
reforms: an act enabling the educational 
authorities to provide food at the public 
expense for destitute school children ; the 
old age pensions act, which, as Mr. Hardie 
said, realizes the aspiration of John Ruskin 
that the day would come when the veteran 
of industry, bent and worn with toil, would 
draw his pension from the State as freely 
and as honorably as the general who had 
conquered in battle ; and an act prescribing 
an eight-hour day for miners.;g9p he party 
hopes to accomplish, in the niéaf future, 
other reforms, such as an-act establishing 
a minimum wage in certain sweated indus- 
tries, in which now women work cruelly 
long hours for incredibly small sums ; and 
a measure conferring upon people the 
right to work. Of this measure, to which 
he attaches the most importance, Mr. 
Hardie said: “‘ There was a time when 
there was no right to vote, but our fathers 
in Scotland and England and Wales suf- 


fered and endured until the right of citi- - 


zenship had been won. . . . We regard 
the right to work as being the foundation 
upon which the right to live exists, and 
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when the State professes to guarantee the 
protection of life we ask that it shall carry 
the doctrine to its logical conclusion, and 
place the means to obtain the wherewithal 
to live within the reach of every citizen.” 
The party is opposed to imperialism and 
vast expenditures for war preparations, 
and supports the agitation for extending 
the suffrage to women. The need for 
such a movement as the party represents 
is found by Mr. Hardie in the rapidly ac- 
centuating conditions at both ends of the 
social scale. There are 13,000,000 peo- 
ple in Great Britain who are in a condition 
where the earnings of the worker, when 
fully employed, are not sufficient to keep 
the family as well as its members would 
be kept in a poorhouse. At the other end 
of the line are the enormous concentra- 
tions of wealth in the hands of individuals 
and the increasing influence of money in 
private and public life. This Labor move- 
ment has as yet no counterpart in this 
country, owing probably to different politi- 
cal and social conditions. The last 
Presidential election showed definitely 
that the workingmen of this country are 
not prepared to act as a unit in political 
affairs, and certainly not to follow to the 
election booth their present leaders with- 
out question. The Labor movement, 
however, is an important one, because it 
lays emphasis upon justice to the man at 
the lower end of the social scale and strives 
to improve the living and working condi- 
tions of the men, women, and children 
whose lot most needs amelioration. Mr. 
Hardie, the leader of the Labor Party, is 
a Scotchman, who began life in the coal- 
pits, and by h's own efforts has worked 
himself into a position of political influence 
and prominence. ‘The Outlook is to pub- 
lish later in the year a series of auto- 
biographical chapters from his pen, in 
which he will tell not only his own story, 
but the story of the Labor movement as 
he has touched it. 

Professor J. P. Mahaffy, who 
has been delivering a course of 
lectures at Harvard University 
on “Modern Civilization and Greek 
Genius,” is one of the best-equipped men 
of his time in classical scholarship. He is 
the author of a long list of interesting 
books dealing with ‘treek literature, edu- 
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cation, and life; he knows the country at 
first hand, as his “ Rambles and Studies 
in Greece ”’ showed; while his “‘ Problems 
of Greek History,” his “Greek Social 
Life from Homer to Menander ” and its 
sequels, ‘‘ Greek Life and Thought from 
Alexander to the Roman Conquest ” and 
“ The Greek World under Roman Sway,” 
constitute him an authoritative social 
historian of the Greek race. He is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin ; the 
recipient of many honors from learned 
societies; and a cricketer of standing, 
a good shot, a good fisherman, a connois- 
seur of music, and a delightful conversa- 
tionalist. Athletic trophies are as promi- 
nent as Greek classics in his rooms. In 
an interview published in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, Professor Mahaffy 
appears, not as an apologist for Greek 
culture and study, but as an apostle of the 
classical learning, which has declined even 
in England. He says that we have so 
much to do in this country that classical 
studies have never taken the hold that 
they have in England; but he also notes 
the fact that American scholars are even 


more minute than German scholars, and 
he cites Professor Goodwin by way of 


example. He might also have cited Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve and a very consider- 
able group of men in the same field. He 
declares that Greek is not and has never 
been a dead language ; that not only is it 
spoken with modifications to-day, but that 
new documents in the language are con- 
stantly coming to light. He recalls George 
Lewes’s_ characterization of the three 
scholars of different nationalities who were 
asked to produce a monograph on the 
manners and customs of the camel: the 
English scholar packed his bag, went to 
Africa and spent a month taking notes, 
came back and wrote an account of the 
beast, perfectly reliable and quite without 
interest. The Frenchman spent a morn- 
ing walking about his garden, smoked 
many cigarettes, and then wrote a witty 
and entertaining essay which had every 
quality but that of truth, The German 
returned to his library and evolved a camel 
out of his inner consciousness. It is not 
Surprising to find that Dr. Mahaffy has 
been unable to find Hellenic elements in 
American civilization, but he has discov- 
cred that pretty_nearly all Boston has 
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been in Greece. That appears to have 
struck him as remarkable. It will not 
surprise Americans, who know that the 
active mind of Boston has been every- 
where, and that no religion or civilization 
is alien to it. 

The meeting in memory of 
mt Reg thes Edmund Clarence Stedman, 

held in Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York City, on Tuesday evening of 
last week, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, the 
Century Association, the Authors Club, 
the New England Society, and the New 
York Stock Exchange, brought together 
an audience notable for the presence of a 
large number of men of distinction and 
significant of the broad interests and di- 
verse occupations of Mr. Stedman. Mr. 
Gilder, who presided, commented on the 
fine note which runs through Mr. Sted- 
man’s poetry—his love of heroes and love 
of country; on the variety of his tones, 
from the sweet-voiced pipe to the voice of 
the trumpet ; and quoted the striking lines 
on ‘ The Hand of Lincoln ” as character- 
istic of Mr. Stedman’s strength and lyric 
quality : 
“Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears; 


A type that Nature wills to plan 
But once in all a people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 

To tell of such a one as he, 
Since through its living semblance passed 

The thought that bade a race be free!” 
Mr. Winter, who was one of Mr. Sted- 
man’s associates in the early days in New 
York in a group which included Aldrich, 
Bayard Taylor, Stoddard, Booth, Launt 
Thompson, and at times Whitman and 
Mr. Howells, sent a characteristically in- 
teresting letter on Mr. Stedman’s tranquil 
maintenance, amid all the hardships, dis- 
tractions, and discouragements of the time, 
“ of a passionate faith in the poetic art, and 
of a fine, clear, exalted spirit knowing it- 


self ordained to the ministration of beauty, 


and willing to make any and every sacrifice 
in the fulfillment of its sacred mission.” 
Dr. Seth Low, for the New England Soci- 
ety, said that Mr. Stedman’s heart was in 
literature ; that Stedman the banker will 
be forgotten, but Stedman the poet will 
be remembered for many generations. 
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Colonel William C. Church, who was one 
of Mr. Stedman’s oldest friends, spoke 
with deep emotion of their unclouded com- 
panionship, and of Mr. Stedman’s gen- 
erous nature and loyal heart. Mr. Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson reported that 
the New York Stock Exchange, of which 
Mr. Stedman was long a _ member, 
had contributed two thousand dollars 
for the furnishing of a room in the Keats- 
Shelley Memorial House in Rome as a 
memorial of Mr. Stedman, who contributed 
largely to the success of the movement. 
Mr. Mabie pointed out the manifold pub- 
lic relations of Mr. Stedman, and the 
remarkable completeness with which he 
stood before the community as a repre- 
sentative of literature and an interpreter 
of its function and service. ‘The meeting 
was a tribute of friendship and admiration 
for a man who, in the distractions of busi- 
ness life and in a tumultuous period, had 
taken his way resolutely to the higher 
goals, and never failed to hold out a hand 
of help or to say a word of cheer by the 
way : 


“His life was generous as his life was long ; 
Full to the brim of friendship and of song.” 


Mrs. Spencer Trask’s play, 
“The Little Town of Beth- 
lehem,” was given last week 
in Brooklyn to an audience composed of 
the best and most representative citizens 
of that residential city, which filled to its 
capacity the new and beautiful Academy 
of Music. The play might be character- 
ized in a single phrase as a modernized 
mystery play. ‘The scenery and the cos- 
tumes were carefully designed, the latter 
from ‘Tissot’s pictures, and were admira- 
bly fitted to give an accurate idea of the 
external conditions of life in Palestine in 
the first century. In the play the birth of 
Jesus and some of the incidents in his 
ministry are skillfully intermingled with. a 
simple love drama, in which the conflict 
between ambition and love in a rather 
superficial woman is_ well portrayed. 
Neither the Christ nor the Virgin Mary 
appears upon the stage, nor is there any- 
thing in the piay which could offend the 
religious sensibilities of the most fastidious. 
The play has not the somber character of 
“ Everyman,” it has not the painful dra- 
matic features of the Oberammergau 
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Passion Play, and it is wholly free from 
the melodramatic effects which have made 
“ Ben Hur” both popular and inartistic. 
Mrs. Trask has managed her material with 
great delicacy and refinement, but the 
material is hardly adequate for a play two 
hours in length, and is not characterized, 
from the literary point of view, by any 
especially poetic or emotional power. 
It is for this reason defective, although 
there are in it some scenes of decided 
power, as in the Greek poet’s description 
of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
in the scene when Faustina and her lover 
discover that she is a leper. Regarded 
simply as a drama, it would be considered, 
certainly by the customary theater-goer, as 
inadequate , regarded as an interpretation 
of New Testament life, both in its scenic 
and in its moral aspects, it is a decided 
success. It is to be reproduced in New 
York, and we hope that other cities will 
find an opportunity to witness it. The 
Ben Greet players gave it, on the whole, 
an admirable presentation. 

The situation in south- 
eastern Europe has been 
somewhat cleared by the 
acceptance on the part of the Turkish 
Government of the sum of about eleven 
millions of dollars from Austria in ex- 
change for Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
bargain being diplomatically treated as a 
matter of compensation fon certain impor- 
tant forest properties in the annexed 
provinces. This leaves the relations of 
Turkey and Bulgaria unsettled, Turkey 
having so far refused to recognize the 
independence of Bulgaria. The Bulgari- 
ans are willing to commute the annual 
tribute formerly sent from Eastern Rume- 
lia, and to pay for Turkish interests in that 
section of the Oriental Railway, but Tur- 
key asks in addition a further amount by 
way of commutation of Bulgaria’s share 
of the Turkish foreign debt. To these 
two conditions the Bulgarians have so far 
refused to yield. Servia and Montenegro 
have been treated as if they were negligi- 
ble. | Meanwhile, the meeting of the 
Turkish Parliament is the most dramatic 
incident of the day. ‘The Young Turkish 
party, as some one has said, is young in 
hope but old in years. Almost all its 
leaders are elderly men; the presiding 
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officer of the Parliament is over eighty 
and has been a reformer all his life, has 
been repeatedly exiled, and now has the 
great joy of presiding over a representa- 
tive body in an Empire which only a short 
time ago seemed unalterably set in the 
bonds of absolutism. In this Parliament, 
side by side with Turks are sitting Bulgari- 
ans and Greeks, and it must seem to many 
of them as if the millennium had already 
arrived. The disturbance in southeastern 
Europe, which promised confusion and 
war, is likely to end in a beneficent re- 
arrangement of the different countries. 
8 


CONGRESSIONAL USURPA- 
TION 


The reader of Dickens will remember 
how the Dodger and Master Bates joined 
in the cry of “ Stop thief!” that they 
might divert the attention of the crowd 
from themselves to Oliver Twist. With 
similar effect the Congress and its organs 
have cried so long and so loud about 
Executive usurpation that the country is 
liable to forget the real usurper in the 
The coun- 


pursuit of an imaginary one. 
try has never suffered from Executive 
usurpation ; unless possibly Andrew Jack- 
son’s Administration may be an exception. 
But it has suffered frequently and seri- 


ously from Congressional usurpation. 
The Conway cabal against Washington 
constitutes the darkest blot on Revolu- 
tionary history. How Congress vested 
the superintendence of military affairs in 
a Board of War, how it attempted to force 
Washington into military movements 
against his better judgment and the judg- 
ment of his best officers, how it denied 
him needed reinforcements, and destroyed 
by legislation the system of transport and 
commissariat which he had slowly and 
painfully constructed, how his enemies in 
Congress resorted to various secret machi- 
nations to thwart his loyal endeavors, 
ruin his reputation, and force his retire- 
ment from the army, how they created 
the conditions which brought about the 
tragical winter at Valley Forge and 
then endeavored to hold him responsible 
for those conditions, how they tried his 
patience almost to the breaking point in 
their constant interference with his con- 
dict of the war, has been told by every 
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a 
writer of our Revolutionary history, and 
is here recalled in words partly selected 
from Trevelyan’s graphic narrative. In 
what constant embarrassment the Con- ~ 
gress involved the patient Lincoln by its 
endeavor to dictate to the Commander-in- 
Chief the manner in which he should con- 
duct the war, how it created a Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, which “ be- 
came a stern and zealous censor of both 
the army and the Government, and called 
soldiers and statesmen before it and 
questioned them like refractory school- 
boys,”’ how its political prejudices de- 
spoiled it of what little military knowledge 
it possessed, and led it to exonerate Burn- 
side from the criticism of General Grant 
and justified the military course of Butle1 
at Fort Fisher which history has not justi 
fied, Nicolay and Hay have told in thei 
Life of Lincoln. That the Committee 
was “always earnest, patriotic, and hon- 
est ” does not counterbalance the fact that 
it was “often hasty and unjust in its 
judgments,” that it was a perpetual thorn in 
the side of the President and a hindrance, 
not an inspiration, to effective military 
movements, the older readers of The 
Outlook will remember. Mr. Cleveland 
was also a victim of the exercise by Con- 
gress of unwarranted and arbitrary power. 
That body made his second administration 
a failure ; and by its misrepresentation of 
his motives, its constant thwarting of his 
purposes, its defeat of his policies, and 
the harassing guerrilla warfare it conducted 
against bim, would have broken his heart 
if he had not been a man of resolute 
character. Until long after he left the 
White House Congress seemed to have 
no conception of his force, ability, and 
integrity. 

Says Dr. Woodrow Wilson in his inter- 
esting volume on the Constitution of the 
United States: “ Particularly in its deal- 
ings with the President of the United 
States has the Senate shown its desire to 
rule rather than to be merely consulted, 
its inclination to magnify its power and in 
some sense preside over the policy of the 
Government.” The recent controversies 
between the present Executive and Con- 
gress illustrate the truth of this statement, 
which is scarcely less applicable to the 
House of Representatives. For example: 

The Constitution of the United States 
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makes the President Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the United States, and 
this is construed by the courts to mean 
that “ the power of command and control 
exercised by the Crown over the British 
Army was conferred upon the President 
by the framers of the Constitution, subject 
only to the two restrictions,” the power of 
Congress to make general regulations for 
the government of the military forces, and 
of the Senate to confirm or reject military 
appointments. The President, exercising 
these powers in accordance with the gen- 
eral regulations which have been made by 
Congress, dismissed for the good of the 
service a certain body of negro soldiers. 
Whereupon the Senate began a long inves- 
tigation to determine whether the dismissal 
was for the good of the service. It prob- 
ably has a Constitutional right to investi- 
gate any subject it chooses, say the dis- 
charge of certain clerks by the Standard 
Oil Company ; but it has no more authority 
under the Constitution to reinstate the dis- 
charged soldiers than it would have to rein- 
state the discharged clerks. If in either 
case the discharge is illegal, the remedy is 
not an investigation by the Senate, but an 
appeal to the courts. In the Brownsville 
case the appeal was taken to the courts, 
and the decision was rendered, without 
delay and without hesitation, that the dis- 
charge was legal. The Senate had no 
more authority to interfere than a town 
meeting in Maine would have had. 

The Constitution explicitly declares that 
“‘ the executive Power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States,” and 
that ‘he shall take Care that the Laws 
be faithfully executed.” It is no more 
‘ the business of the Senate to see that the 
laws are executed than it is the business 
of the President to see that wise laws are 
enacted. It is for Congress to pass laws ; 
it is for the President to see that they are 
enforced. It is therefore for him, directly 
or through his subordinate officers, to 
determine whether in any particular case 
the law has been violated. The purchase 
of the Tennessee Coal Company by the 
United States Steel Corporation he, or 
his Attorney-General, it is to be presumed, 
decided was not a violation of the Anti- 
Trust Law. The Senate proceeded to 
ask the Attorney-General why he had not 
prosecuted the United States Steel Cor- 
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poration. It would be just as legitimate 
for the President to ask the Clerk of the 
Senate why he had not engrossed a law 
which the President believed should have 
been engrossed. If the Senate honestly 
wishes information on this subject to aid 
it in its legislative duty, it may apply to 
the President, and the President may in 
reply give such information as he thinks 
is necessary and expedient. But to ask 
the President’s subordinate why he has 
not enforced a law which the Senate thinks 
has been violated is a usurpation of power 
which the President does well to resist. 
It is reported that certain Senators have 
said that this power has never before been 
questioned. Then it is high time it was 
questioned. 

The Constitution gives to the President 
** Power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make Treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” Under this provision for the 
“advice and consent of the Senate” that 
body has fallen into the habit of refusing 
its advice and consent to any treaties in 
the making of which it has not been pre- 
viously consulted, so that the treaty-mak- 
ing power has been practically transferred 
from the Executive to the Legislative 
branch of the Government. No foreign 
treaty can to-day be made by the United 
States which is not framed in detail by 
the Senate. The recent so-called “ gentle- 
men’s agreement” made by Secretary 
Root between the United States and Japan 
was made in this form to avoid the des- 
potism which the Senate exercises by its 
totally unjustifiable usurpation of the 
treaty-making power. 

We do not question the Constitutional 
tower of the Senate to withhold its con- 
sent from all treaties which it has not 
helped to frame. So the President would 
have the Constitutional power to veto all 
bills which he had not first recommended. 
The exercise of such power in such fashion 
would hardly be a greater usurpation in 
the one case than it is in the other. 

Under the Constitution, the Executive 
has the right to make judicial and admin- 
istrative appointments in the Federal 
Government. As a safeguard the Senate 
was given the authority to veto these 
appointments. But how does the appoint- 
ive power practically work to-day? I! 
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the President wishes to appoint a Federal 
judge in the State of New York, he must 
get the approval of Senators Platt and 
Depew. If they have either political or 
personal antipathies to a proposed ap- 
pointee, they can, by appealing to what is 
miscalled ‘ Senatorial courtesy,” prevent 
the appointment. When Mr. Cleveland 
was President, this Senatorial courtesy was 
often made use of to thwart his appoint- 
ments in the most exasperating fashion. 
This habit of constantly exercising the 
Senatorial power of veto upon Executive 
appointments has become so firmly fixed, 
and the public at large have become so 
used to it, that it may be said truthfully 
that the appointive function has been 
practically transferred, contrary to the 
purpose of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, from the Executive to the Legislative 
branch of Government. 

It is quite right that Congress should 
determine how large a navy we shall have, 
for it is Congress that must decide what 
appropriations ‘of money shall be made 
for building ships. But it was never the 


intention of the founders of this Govern- 
ment that a committee of nearly five hun- 


dred civilians should decide the type of 
ships to be built, the speed at which these 
ships should run, the number of guns they 
should carry, the armament that should 
protect them, and all the other technical 
details of construction. But it is exactly 
in this manner that our naval vessels are 
built to-day. The Naval Committee of the 
Senate, of which Senator Hale is the chair- 
man, has actually more to say about tech- 
nical questions of the building and arming 
of our men-of-war than the President has 
through his Secretary of the Navy. The 
unsuccessful battle-ships Idaho and Mis- 
sissippi, it may literally be said, were 
planned by the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, in spite of the opposition 
and against the. advice of the whole body 
of seagoing experts of the navy. Battle- 
ships are not constructed in this fashion 
by any other Government on the globe. 
Ship-building is not a legislative function ; 
but Congressional aggression has made 
It si 

we do not doubt the Constitutional 
power of the Congress to determine 
whether the President shall have at his 
dis; osal any detective police. We do not 
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doubt, either, its Constitutional right to de- 
termine how much money shall be appro- 
priated for such police. Nor do we ques- 
tion its further right to determine to what 
department of the Executive branch of 
the Government such detective police 
shall be attached. It doubtless has the 
further ower to say that it shall be used 
only in detection of counterfeiting. But 
to exercise this power in the way in which 
it has been executed under the leadership 
of Mr. Tawney is a practical usurpation 
by Congress of Executive functions. The 
Constitution directs the President to “ take 
Care that the Laws be faithfully executed.” 
He has told Congress that he cannot see 
that the laws are faithfully executed unless 
he has a special police, adequate for the 
detection of secret violators of the law. 
If any Congressman were to say frankly, 
“Tt is better that fraud and corruption 
should go unpunished than that the Presi- 
dent should have an adequate detective 
police to discover and to punish fraud and 
corruption,” he would stand small chance 
of re-election. So no Congressman says 
that. What the House has said is, “‘ The 
President shall manage his detective po- 
lice, not as he thinks best, but as we 
think best. It is our business to ‘ take 
Care that the Laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.’” That is not the business of 
Congress. It is the business of the Pres- 
ident. And when the Congress undertakes 
to determine how he shall fulfill this duty 
laid on him by the Constitution, it is guilty 
of usurpation. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been sharply criti- 
cised, with some ground, for his criti- 
cism of the Judiciary ; and, without good 
ground, for his criticism of the Con- 
gress. But this is beside the mark. 
Criticism is not usurpation. We have 
read with some care in the opposition 
press during the past seven years, and 
have studied with some care a book of 
considerable size and some pretense of 
legal acumen on Executive Usurpation ; 
but we have failed to find any sustained 
specifications of the charge that the Presi- 
dent has ever endeavored to exercise 
functions reposed by the Constitution in 
either the courts or the Congress. We 
have given here six definite specifica- 
tions of usurpation by the Congress of 
functions delegated by the Constitution to 
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the Executive, And we congratulate the 
country, and we congratulate Mr. Taft, 
that Mr, Roosevelt is 80 vigorously and 
suceessfully ealling the attention of the 
country to this Congressional usurpation, 
arid is so evidently resolved to hand over 
to his successor his high office with its 
Constitutional powers and prerogatives 
not impaired by Presidential timidity, 
indifference, or inaction. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
READING 


Probably very few people enter a new 
year without making a record in their own 
consciousness, if not in any verbal form, 
of good resolutions. These resolutions 
cover a great variety of topics; they have 
to do with courtesy, kindliness, good tem- 
per, pleasantness in the home and abroad, 
better hours, sounder habits of life, studies 
of all kinds, curtailment of pleasures, 
promptness in doing one’s work, orderli- 
ness in one’s affairs—everything, in fact, 
which concerns either the inner or the 
external management of life. These reso- 
lutions are often tragically broken. Proba- 
bly no man ever keeps all the promises he 
makes to himself on the first of January ; 
but if even a residuum are kept, something 
is accomplished. If all the philosophers in 
the world united in assuring us that Jan- 
uary first is a purely arbitrary date, it would 
not diminish a certain sense of solemnity 
which goes with it, nor does the breaking 
of a dozen resolutions one year prevent 
the making of another dozen the next. 
A man must be very dull or very conceited 
who is satisfied with himself on the first 
of January. The more he has attained, 
and the stronger he has become, the fur- 
ther off is the goal which he would like 
to touch; for one measure of achievement 
is modesty, and one measure of strength 
is the sense of incompleteness. In a book 
recently published in England there is a 
memorandum made by Matthew Arnold 
on the first day of January a quarter of a 
century ago, which is worth reprinting by 
way of an appeal to the conscience of a 
great many readers and a spur to their 
ambition : 

I think the beginning of a New Year very 
animating: it is so visible an occasion for 
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breaking off bad habits and carrying into 
effect good resolutions. I am glad to find 
that in the past year I have at least accom. 
ee more than usual in the way of read. 
ng the books which at the beginn ng of the 
year I had put down to be read. I always 
do this, and I do not expect to read all | put 
down; but sometimes I fall much too short 
of what I proposed, and this year things 
have been a great deal better. The impor 
tance of reading, not slight stuff to get 
through the time, but the best that has been 
written, forces itself upon me more and 
more every year I live; it is living in good 
company, the best company, and people are 
generally quite keen enough, or too keen, 
about doing that, yet they will not do it in 
the simplest and most innocent manner b 
reading. However, if I live to be eighty, } 
shall probably be the only person left in 
as ype who reads anything but newspapers 
and scientific publications. 

After this record was made, his daughter 
writes, Mr. Arnold laid out a course of 
reading for a year, which included one 
hundred books, or parts of books: some- 
thing of Homer, of A‘schylus, Sophocles, 
Plato, of Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, Cicero; 
of ‘The Imitation of Christ,” Leopardi, 
Tasso, Petrarch; of Goethe and Schiller, 
Heine; of Bossuet, Voltaire, and George 
Sand; and a list of forty-three works in 
English, beginning with the Book of 
Job and ending with the Epistle of St. 
Jude, This formidable undertaking was 
not wholly accomplished, but it was a spur 
to serious effort, and it goes far to explain 
the lucidity of” Arnold’s processes of 
thought and of his style. A man who keeps 
such company is not likely to be a sloven in 
thought or speech. Heis also fairly sure of 
a growing vigor of mind; for the reading 
of books of such substance is a gymnastic 
for the mind of the most effective kind. 
Matthew Arnold’s practice of selecting a 
list of books full of the bone and muscle of 
sustained thinking is especially to be com- 
mended to confirmed newspaper readers ; 
a great company who have lost the 
power of continued attention™by the habit 
of rapidly changing the focus of the mind. 
To read newspapers is as necessary to the 
man of the modern world*as to use the 
railway, but no man, not in the employ of 
a railway, lives on trains; if he did, he 
would miss most of the greater resources 
of life. In like manner, the man who 
reads only the newspaper gives to the 
moment the time and thought he ought to 
give to the year and the century, and 
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becomes a compendium of contemporary 
news instead of a citizen of the world 
and a companion of the great spirits who 
reveal its meaning and incarnate its power 
and purpose. 


A RELIGIOUS STATESMAN 


There was industrial war in the city. 
The bitterness of the conflict spread 
through all classes. The population was 
divided into two camps. Passion had 
expressed itself in violence. At last both 
sides agreed to arbitration, and each side 
selected a partisan for the arbitration board. 
Then each side independently approached 
aman to be the judge between the two. 
And when the fact became public it was 
found that both sides had made their 
request to the same man. ‘The city was 
Cleveland; the conflict was the street 
railway strike; and the man was Glen 
Kassimer Shurtleff. 

A great National organization had been 
divided. People equally disinterested in 
aim had been at cross purposes ; but, see- 
ing the waste of division, they were looking 
for a practicable method of agreement. 
They found a basis of union, and re-estab- 
lished the organization as a single body. 
Few, however, outside the immediate 
circle of leaders knew that the man whose 
advice they sought and whose counsel 
influenced them was Glen Kassimer 
Shurtleff. 

How many people turned to him for 
judgment no one knows. He was reticent. 
Some who gauge the warmth of a man’s 
emotions by the ardor of his speech called 
him cold. His amazing self-control, that 
enabled him to bear quietly for fifteen years 
great responsibilities without letting people 
know that he was also bearing the burden 
of uncured ailments, was_ misinterpreted 
by the thoughtless as insensibility. But 
the power of maintaining a judicial atti- 
tude, so that, as a friend of his has said, 
many times he passed judgment upon a 
case and then paid the fine himself, and 
the power of reserve, so pronounced that 
many of those who owed him much never 
knew they owed him anything, were really 
possible only because there was in him the 
power of deep feeling. And it was just 
because he could and did feel deeply and 
therefore could see into the real wrongs 
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from which men suffer that so many 
resorted to him for decision, 

To most readers of The Outlook Mr, 
Shurtleff’s name is unknown. They will 
ask, Who was he? A great jurist? A 
diplomat in the foreign service of the 
Nation? The president of some uni- 
versity? He might have been any one of 
these, but he was not. He wasthe Secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Cleveland. Why is it that this 
answer seems a disappointment? Why is 
it that it seems altogether incommensurate 
with the service he rendered? Is it not 
because religious leaders, clerical and lay, 
have not as a rule seen in their positions, 
as Mr. Shurtleff did in his, the opportunity 
for as great, as extended, as statesman- 
like leadership as they see on the bench, 
in the diplomatic service, or in the headship 
of a university ? 

Mr. Shurtleff was a statesman in relig- 
ion. In the first place, no man in the 
country had more clearly diagnosed the 
ills of society. He was not content with 
the treatment of the superficial. hurts of 
men; he looked to find the fundamental 
wrongs. While other men were satisfied 
to exhort drunkards to reform, he searched 
to find the forces that made drunkards. 
While other men were satisfied to oppose 
skepticism, he searched to find the forces 
that stole from men their faith. While 
other men were satisfied to ease a man 
here and there from the discomforts of 
poverty, he searched for the wrongs or 
defects in society that made countless 
families poor. As a leader in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association he was fear- 
less, indefatigable, masterful, and quiet. 
He was only the head of one city Associa 
tion ; but he had the power and authority 
of a National officer. Indeed, of: all 
the men in the organization, he was re- 
sponsible, as far as any one man can 
be, for its progressive tendencies. From 
the discomfort of such leadership he 
never shrank. It was sometimes more 
than discomfort; for he was sometimes 
abused and often misrepresented. He 
never flinched. And when he felt he had 
to strike—at some pettiness or humbug 
or shallowness or complacent vanity—he 
struck hard. But for the honor of this 
leadership he apparently had- never a 
thought. Indeed, he avoided credit that 





was due him as most men avoid trouble. 
One had only to work a little with 
him to see how successfully and irresist- 
ibly he eftaced himself. The routine of 
his office he administered with great effi- 
ciency; but he administered it through 
others. He gave his own time and 
strength to the big things. During the 
period in which he multiplied the member- 
ship of his Association, and multipliedeven 
more the directions of its activity, he was 
serving his city, his State, and his country 
in manifold ways. He was, it will be gen- 
erally admitted, the moving spirit in that 
group of men to whose efforts is due in 
the main the elevation of Cleveland’s mu- 
nicipal government to a place in the 
front rank in the United States; he 
was a moving spirit, too, in the most 
important social activities of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, which have 
made it one of the most beneficent local 
institutions in America ; he initiated those 
shop meetings which, as they have spread 
throughout the United States, have not 
only brought religion into the factory, but 
have still more brought a knowledge of the 
life of the toilers into the minds of re- 
ligious leaders, and which may well be 
regarded as one of the chief sources, if 
not the chief source, of the revolutionized 
attitude of the Church toward the working- 
man; he was the deviser of many a pro- 
gramme which, innocuous enough on its 
face, resulted in the utterance of plain 
truth to men who were till then compla- 
cent and inert because of ignorance, and 
brought about new plans for which the 
Association has since received highest 
praise ; he also was responsible, in great 
degree, for the growth in dignity and 
orderliness in the methods of Association 
leaders ; and to a still greater degree for 
the growth in tolerance and co-operation 
with all forces, Protestant or Catholic, 
Christian or Jewish, even religious or non- 
religious, that make for righteousness. 
Mr. Shurtleff’s death in Cleveland on 
January 5 makes vacant the place of a 
great religious leader. The movement to 
bring the message of Christianity to bear 
upon social conditions is as distinctive of 
our day as were the Methodist revival and 
the English Reformation of their time. 
In that movement Mr. Shurtleff was one 
of the chief directors. If he had been a 
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bishop of the Episcopal Church instead of 
a layman, he would have been a great 
bishop ; he was none the less great be- 
cause he occupied a place that has no 
glamour of tradition, no great public con- 
spicuousness. In his life, of only forty- 
eight years, he showed to laymen and 
ministers alike what a religious leader in 
this age may be. He set a pattern of 
religious statesmanship which every man 
in a position of religious leadership may, in 
his own way, follow. 
8 


THE SPECTATOR 


In an obscure corner of his book-shelves 
the Spectator is cherishing a certain thin 
quarto volume with which he hopes some 
day to throw a Kindergarten Convention 
into hysterics. For three generations this 
volume has been the moral nourishment 
of the children of his clan, and has robbed 
even the pictorial horrors of the Family 
Bible of their lawful and awful interest. 
Not that the solemn march of progress is 
entirely ignored. Whenever a visitation 
of nieces and nephews is impending, the 
Spectator sets forth conspicuously the 
latest story books, sweetly illustrated by 
Miss Green and Miss Stillwell, and yet he 
knows in his guilty soul that the perverse 
little quarto will rise to the top like the 
ten-cent magazine on the library table, 
and will be held open beneath eager child- 
ish elbows long after the last blameless 
“juvenile” has gone to the Children’s 
Hospital. 

152) 

The Spectator is aware that the drab 
and red and yellow cover would alone 
strike dismay to the heart of a Progressive 
Parent. It depicts a bilious and dissem- 
bling child, obviously in the grip of 
the mumps, mincing, with skirts held high 
and ferocious earrings, over a linoleum 
floor. The Spectator shudders to think of 
what would happen to a Progressive 
Parent who ventured into the company 
within that cover—a company which in- 
cludes: The - Boy - Who - Never - Looked- 
Where-He-Was-Going-To, The-Little-Girl- 
Who-Would-Not-Comb-Her-Hair, Heed- 
less Harry, The-Boy-Who-Ran-Behind- 
Coaches-And-Was-Turned - Into -A-Wheel- 
barrow, Tommy Topps, The-Great-Cow- 
ard-Who-Became-A-Mouse, Little Miss 
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Baster, and The-Boy-Who-For-Dogearing- 
His-Books-Was-Turned-Into-A-Dog. The 
Spectator confesses that the charm of 
their exploits lies in the exquisitely inevi- 
table ends toward which they all rush 
with undeviating steps. For everybody 
except the compiler of the modern juvenile 
knows that the commission and_ punish- 
ment of sin furnish a more captivating 
spectacle than the practice and reward of 
virtue. 


Shelley might perhaps have created 
such rhythm—but he never did. Upon 
more than one blank little mind, where 
no memory gem or “poem every child 
should know ” was ever lodged, the Spec- 
tator has found branded, unforgotten and 
unforgettable, these inconceivable lines : 

“ Little Miss Baster, of Sunnyside, 

Was known as a 7as¢er, far and wide: 
Picking and licking, spying and prying, 
Each bottle and dish with her finger trying : 
Dangerous practice! dreadful the fact is! 
Once, almost poisoned, and very near dying. 


Little Miss Baster, of Sunnyside, 

Has got at some poison, in paper tied; 
Harmless she deems it, yes, she must taste, 
Like sugar seems it, ah! but ’tis paste, 
Rat’s-bane, the mixture. O! woe the day! 
Run for the doctor, bid him not stay. 
Dreadful her anguish—nearly she died, 

Did Little Miss Baster, of Sunnyside.” 

The Spectator yearns to introduce every 
reader of The Outlook to the portrait 
painted, from an unsparing and un- 
scrupulous palette, above these painful 
verses. A hydrocephalous child, in a 
crimson frock and Nile-green pinafore, is 
discovered mounted upon a chair before 
an enormous glass jar filled with a sub- 
stance of a French-ball-blue (by a strange 
coincidence the exact color of her shoes), 
which substance she is dipping to her 
mouth with generous spoon, the while she 
transfixes the terrified Spectator with eyes 
already rigid and glazing. Why the reck- 
less Mrs. Baster, in view of her daughter’s 
far-famed proclivities, should have kept 
twenty-five or thirty quarts of ratsbane 
seductively uncovered upon the pantry 
shelf is one of the problems with which 
the Spectator would like to confront a 
mothers’ meeting. She was obviously not 
a Progressive Parent. Far be it from the 
Spectator, however, to seem frivolous in 
the presence of_a genius that conceived 


the haunting idea of rhyming fact ¢s with 
practice. 
33) 


The unfortunate artist who drew litéle 
Miss Baster and the rest was master of 
but five colors, happily unknown to any 
subsequent illustrator. Besides the three 
described above, there are a gravy color 
used for dumb animals and doors, and a 
purplish flesh-color that lends an air of 
impending apoplexy to human features 
and houses. In one of these ominous 
cottages lives Tommy Topps. This 
Tommy Topps, outwardly a most forbid- 
ding child in French-ball-blue trousers and 
crimson jacket, is said to be the clever 
son of worthy parents, whose gray hairs 
he is, of course, proceeding to bring 
down : 

“ But all our love and care despite— 
The pity all the more is— 


Some boys there are who take delight 
Ln telling horrid stories. 


And, sooth to say, our Tommy Topps 
Was one of these ;—deceiving 

His parents many times. At last 
His word was past believing. 


Now see what happened: down a well 
(All friendly caution scorning) 

This fibber rolled—and, sad to tell— 
Stayed there from night ’till morning. 


For none would heed his cries for help, 
And deemed him only jesting ; 

Wet, cold, and hungry; for a bed, 
Upon the bucket resting. 


They pulled him up at break of day; 
But, oh! that sad dilution 
Settled upon his lungs, they say, 
And spoiled his constitution.” 
The Spectator would call the attention 
of the Association for the Relief and Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis to the last stanza. 
Surely “that sad dilution” is in itself a 
propaganda. 


From tender youth the Spectator has 
been pursued, possibly not without reason, 
by the fatuous tale about the early bird 
and the somewhat too early worm. The 
anecdote has always left him cold. But he 
can never read the story of Little-Lie-A- 
Bed without emotion. This child of un- 
happy omen may be seen at the top of the 
page sleeping—Heaven knows how—upon 
a Nile-green, two-by-four canopy bed. It is 


nothing less than heartless cruelty to dis- 


turb any one who can sleep in that bed. 
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The smug clock upon the wall proclaims 
that it is 10:10. Looking in through the 
window are the faces of Little-Lie-A-Bed’s 
little mates. The Spectator is convinced 
that they are insufferable children who will 
grow up to prate about the inappropriate 
things they like to do before breakfast. 
He has never had the good fortune, by 
the way, to meet a professional early riser 
who was not puffed up and behaving him- 
self unseemly. At the bottom of the page 
is limned an aged person with an unsuit- 
able crimson bonnet and an expression 
of hideous terror, who is being trundled 
at a breakneck speed in what appears to 
be a French-ball-blue bath-tub on wheels 
along a Nile-green street. The closing 
stanza follows : 
“ Look at the picture 

Painted below ; 

Surely your likeness 

Hardly you know, 

Yet tis of you, Miss— 

Years have flown by, 

Health has flown with them, 

Helpless you lie ; 

Use lost of legs and feet, 

Pitied by all you meet, 


Dragged up and down the street, 
Just like a log.” 


The Spectator finds this shockingly per- 
sonal. 


The Boy-Who-Never-Looked-Where- 
He-Was-Going-To of course precipitated 
himself into a manhole. 

The Ill-Natured-Or-Selfish-Boy fell head- 
long down stairs through a new drum 
(which he would not lend). 

The Little-Girl-Who-Would-Not-Go-To- 
Bed was left one night to sit up alone in 
the dark : 

“ And swarming, too, come beetles out, 

And climb ee very seat ; 
The mice are running all about: 
Their tails touch Fanny’s feet.” 
The Spectator is responsible for the italics. 
He hopes that his readers may in time 
recover from the effects of that diabolical 
suggestion. 

The Little-Girl- Who-Was-Only-Made- 
For-Show was placed at last by her out- 
raged if unprogressive parents in a glass 
case. 

The fate of The-Girl-Who-Toyed-With- 
The-Lucifer-Matches will be foreseen by 
the most halting intelligence. 

Johnny Jones who threw stones was 
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finally borne off under the arm of an 
awful policeman in French-ball-blue coat 
and flesh-colored truncheon, 
“To a dark prison, 
Light through a chink; 
Bread without butter, 
Water for drink ; 
Bolt, bar, and fetter, 
Spikes, and high wall; 
Ah! that is better— 
Let the stone fall.” 

O shades of the Juvenile Court! On 
the other hand, it seems probable to the 
Spectator that Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Topps 
would have been filled with ennui at the 
spectacle of a juvenile court or a kinder- 
garten, and would have regarded a proba- 
tion officer as a feeble creature. The 
Spectator hopes that they are now enjoy- 
ing enlightened intercourse with Froebel 
beyond the Styx. 
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The life of the Rev. John 
Watson is very fittingly 
written by W. Robertson Nicoll," whom 
Dr. Watson called his best if not his oldest 
friend. Of a highly nervous temperament 
and winning personality, the chief charac- 
teristic of the man was his humanness. This 
was the telling element in his Scotch stories ; 
it was the effective influence in his preach- 
ing, his lecturing, and his pastoral work. 
Born and brought up in a refined and affec- 
tionate home, his personal surroundings 
there, in school and university, and in his 
own home later were always of the happiest 
and most congenial character. He did not 
choose the ministry, but was influenced by 
his mother’s strong desire. Soon after he 
entered the church, his mother’s death, his 
distaste for ecclesiasticism, and his feeling 
of unfitness gave him a time of discourage- 
ment and doubt. He revived when he took 
charge of Logiealmond—a country parish, 
which was the basis of the imaginary village 
of Drumtochty. His life-work, however, 
was done during the twenty-five years he 
spent in Liverpool as pastor of the English 
Presbyterian Church at Sefton Park. There it 
was that he wrote “ The Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
stimulated by his friend Robertson Nicoll, 
and there it was that he was supremely sur- 
prised at the popularity of these sketches. 
Three times he visited America, always 
~ 4“ Tan Maclaren.” The Life of the Rey. John W 


-D. By W. Robertson Nicoll. Dodd, Mead 
For. #2, net. ' es i 
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eagerly welcomed and always sympathet- 
ically appreciative. Some of the sharpest 
written words in this volume give his esti- 
mate of our English visitors who sometimes 
behave like “ Saxon swineherds before the 
Norman Conquest,” and “ sniff their way 
through the States.” Dr. Watson came 
with open eyes, adaptable temper, and keen 
appreciation. His sense of humor was often 
tickled, and he writes some very amusing 
letters about America. He was not blind to 
our dangers—the abstinence from politics, 
general and municipal, our extravagance, 
and the restrictions of our population. In 
one grave passage he puts our situation ad- 
mirably before us. The book is full of quot- 
able bits from his letters and conversation. 
One passage in his life will be a revelation 
to Americans. He was chosen Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Synod of England in 
1900, and during that year the duties con- 
nected with the office were so arduous and 
his sense of them so great that he spent 
but two evenings in all that time with 
his family, and those evenings were Christ- 
mas and New Year. This heavy work, 
added to his pastoral and preaching duties, 
began the break of health which ended in 
his death here in 1907. Dr. Nicoll tells us 
that, of all Dr. Watson’s religious convic- 
tions, the one he most constantly returned 
to was that of the immortal hope. “ He had 
much of the mystic’s certainty,” though his 
mind was hospitable to many convictions that 
“had to get on together as best they could.” 
Perhaps that characteristic was the secret 
of his charm. He was an optimist. He 
was not dogmatic. He loved his fellows. As 
Dr. Nicoll says, he joyfully accepted invita- 
tions from strangers (in America), and by 
the time he left them they were no longer 
strangers. An admirably written biography 
of a lovable and admirable man. 


Hunting with a camera has be- 
come a recognized and especially 
honorable form of sport, but fish- 
ing with a camera has not yet been so widely 
developed. A. W. and Julian A. Dimock, 
father and son, however, have for several 
years spent months in Florida waters fishing 
for and hunting the aquatic and amphibious 
inhabitants of those regions with a view to 
photographing them and writing about them, 
and incidentally to having a lot of sport in 
the chase. They have brought together iu 
a large volume’ a score of papers describing 
their experiences with tarpon, porpoise, 
sharks, alligators, crocodiles, sawfish, sea- 
cows, Seminole Indians, moonshine-makers, 
bee-hunters, and the Everglades. In their 


' Florida Enchantments.. By A. W. and Julian A. Di- 
mock. The Outing Publishing Company, New York. $3, net. 
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hunting they showed themselves true sports- 
men, killing only for food or an occasional 
museum specimen, and trying to make the 
odds against the hunted as small as possi- 
ble by, for instance, fishing for the giant™ 
tarpon from an_ eighteen-foot Canadian 
canoe. In this book the pictures are the 
main feature, though the text is far from 
being unreadable. The younger Mr. Dimock 
has made wonderful photographs of leaping 
tarpon, alligators and crocodiles at close 
range, a sawfish or a porpoise at one end of 
a line with a fisherman in a small boat (or 
not infrequently out of it into the water) at 
the other, the interesting but painfully ugly 
manatee or sea-cow in the various stages of 
capture, and of many other unusual and 
fascinating subjects. The pictures, of which 
there are perhaps one hundred and twenty- 
five, are interesting documents of animal 
life; at the same time many of them have 
the human interest of a struggle between the 
hunter and the game in which the hunter is 
not having it all his own way. 

It seems a little strange 
that “Robinson Crusoe” 
should have waited till 
now for publication in an adequate library 
edition.’ But perhaps it is as well, for the 
dress which the Riverside Press has given 
to De Foe’s perennially young romance is 
completely satisfying. The clear, sober 
typography, the pleasing texture of the 
slightly toned paper, the excellence of the 
presswork, and the quiet elegance of the 
binding in brown paper boards with leather 
back, combine to make an ideal library edi- 
tion. Probably the boy who, flat on his 
stomach before the open fire: or curled up in 
a corner of the window-seat, follows the 
thrilling fortunes of the ingenious hermit, 
would prefer another edition. But“ Robinsor 
Crusoe” is not only for boys; it is a classic, 
with its appointed place on the library shelf. 
It is now presented in a guise worthy of its 
estate. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
IN DIGNIFIED GUISE 


okie iis soem The Anglican Church, if 
BIBLE DICTIONARY ON€ may judge from the 

names of editor and con- 
tributors, is largely interested in a new work 
of reference for Bible readers,? with the aim 
to combine “modern research with ancient 
faith.” The names of many eminent scholars 
give character and influence to the under- 
taking. These seem to have attended espe- 
cially to matters of archeology, geography, 
and bibliography. In matters of Biblical 
criticism a strong aversion is often shown to 


| Life and Strangs Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
° 


Crusoe In2vols hton Mifflin C ,.Boston. $5. 
ihe Illustrated Bole Dictomaty,- Edhted by the Rev. 
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the present consensus of the majority of 
critical scholars, e.g., in defending the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, the historicity 
of the marvels of the book of Daniel, the 
belief that Jonah was swallowed by a sperm 
whale near Joppa and was cast ashore near 
Alexandretta. On the other hand, there is a 
perceptible shifting to modern views, ¢,g., in 
admitting the composite authorship of Isaiah 
and the progressive nature of the Second 
Advent. Of sectarian bias no evidence ap- 
pears. An elaborate system of cross-refer- 
ences, and the citation of authorities for 
diverse opinions, amply serve the reader’s 
needs. The work includes nearly one thou- 
sand double-columned octavo pages in small 
type. 


Two years ago last fall a 
group of English people 
met in London to confer 
on the subject of moral education. The dis- 
cussion they had led them to make a study 
of the subject as it was presented in the 
schools of the leading civilized nations. 
Representatives of this body, which had 
been organized into a committee, investigated 
the schools of Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Japan; and a committee was 
formed in the United States, on which 
a number of college presidents and other 
representative men served. The results of 
the observation and study of these two com- 
mittees and their representatives are em- 
bodied in the two volumes before us." They 
thus constitute, as the sub-title expresses it, 
the “report of an international inquiry.” 
One volume is devoted to the United King- 
dom, the other to other countries. The gen- 
eral conclusions are summarized in an intro- 
duction by the editor. He explains that for 
these conclusions as he states them the 
American committee is not responsible. 
We here briefly make an epitome of his 
epitome, and leave the reader who cares to 
follow the subject further to get the details 
from the volumes themselves. The period 
in which we live is characterized by social, 
scientific, and therefore educational readjust- 
ment. There are, consequently, demands 
for a new training of the will to accompany 
the new training of the intellect and the 
hands. Indeed, all modern education is in 
peril if moral education is neglected. In 
this moral education the school is only one 
agency, but it is a' powerful one. “ Moral 
influence of some kind the school must 
have.” What the school needs to do is not 


1 Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, In 2 yols. 
ated Sisk’ E. Sadler. Longmans, (reen & Co., New 
ork. §. 
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merely to train the pupil in moral habits but 
to inculcate in him moral principles. As to 
whether this necessarily involves a religious 
sanction, opinions differ; but the majority 
agree that whether moral principles and 
religion can be separated or not, they are 
both necessary for true education. At the 
same time, the imposing of a special form of 
religious appeal is widely regarded as hurt- 
ful. There should, therefore, be freedom 
allowed for different convictions concerning 
such religious appeal. On ideals of personal 
and civic obligations there is in every coun- 
try an approach to unanimity. The most 
potent factor in moral education is the per- 
sonality and character of the teacher; next 
in importance is “the corporate life of the 
school,” that is, the nature of that particular 
environment which gives distinctive charac- 
ter to a school community ; and close to that 
as a factor is the curriculum—emphatically 
such branches as the right study of the Bible, 
literature, history, mathematics, and natural 
science. Each of these studies can be made 
to have a direct ethical value. There is a 
distinction, not always kept clear, by the 
way, between moral training and moral in- 
struction. In America notably, the em- 
phasis on moral training is laid in many 
schools by fostering a form of school life in 
which the school is to some degree a self- 
governing community which gains experi- 
ence through a great variety of activities. 
In France notably, the emphasis is laid on 
moral instruction through the skilled direc- 
tion of the teacher. Both kinds of moral 
education are regarded, especially in England, 
as necessary. Direct instruction in consid- 
erate manners is, for example, considered 
important, as well as practice in constructive 
occupation. How such instruction should 
be given is a theme still debated. The con- 
tributors to these two volumes number four- 
score or more. 


Whatever Professor Wendell, 
of Harvard, writes is worth 
reading, whether one agrees 
with him or not. His ideas of “ privileged 
classes,”* and their menace to democracy, 
are interesting as a specimen of the unen- 
lightenment which can maintain itself in the 
light of a university, preoccupied with what 
Bacon calls “ idols of the cave.” A practical 
and very wealthy man, Mr. Carnegie, has for 
nearly twenty years maintained the justice 
of progressive taxation, graded according to 
the wealth of the wealthier few. This is 
also advocated by professional economists 
of high repute. But Professor Wendell, in 
the chair of English literature, denounces 


"3 The Privileged Classes. By Barrett Wendell. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. .25, net. 
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this as “ confiscation.” In the demand for 
it by the many he sees the claim of “ privi- 
lege” to invade the rights of property with 
predatory hands. He views it as a portent 
menacing us with a revolution which will 
proclaim that “ democracy has failed.” The 
sole way of safety for the Republic is in 
popular education. To this the remainder 
of the volume is devoted, and the common 
points of failure are wisely touched. But, in 
singular incoherency with the idea of educa- 
tion as a way out of the moral danger of 
predatory privilege invading personal rights, 
itis only the intellectual side of education 
which is presented, and this we all know 
may sharpen wit while leaving conscience 
dull. But, happily, all can agree with Pro- 
fessor Wendell in the general principle from 
which he and most students of social prob- 
lems depart in opposite directions: “To 
maintain a country, a society, a nation where, 
so far as earthly conditions permit, all men 
shall be free to win what they deserve—that 
seems a fair statement of our deepest Amer- 
ican ideal.” 


‘those who have passed re- 
freshing half-hours brows- 
ing in Mr. Lucas’s little col- 
lection of letters from various sources, mainly 
British, will at the outset be pleasantly dis- 


THB FRIENDLY 
CRAFT 


posed toward a volume’ that appears in a 
typographical dress of the same style, and in 
the phraseology of its introductory titles and 
running heads has a literary physiognomy 


with many of the same features. Miss Hans- 
com has made of a collection of American 
letters, which she calls “ The Friendly Craft,” 
a pleasant volume. Confined as it is to 
American letter-writers, it could not have the 
distinction of Mr. Lucas’s volume, “ The 
Gentlest Art,” but it is not without flavor, 
and it will give pleasure to such as enjoy 
intimate glimpses of rather formal literary 
and historic acquaintances—and who does 
not? 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s new book ? 
is misnamed. Science and im- 
mortality only concern one sec- 
tion of the book, which treats of a much larger 
theme, and is evidently composed of some- 
what disconnected though cognate essays. 
Sir Oliver Lodge marks sharply the contrast 
between the scientific conception of the uni- 
verse as self-contained and _ self-sufficient, 
and the religious conception of the universe 
as created by and under the control of a 
being or beings beyond our knowledge. The 
conciliation of these two contrasted concep- 


‘The Friendly Craft: A Collection of American Letters. 
Edited oy Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, Ph.D. ‘The Mac: 
milan Company, New York. , met. 

?Science and Immortality. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $2, net. 
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tions Sir Oliver Lodge finds in a theory and 
afact. The theory is that God is immanent 
in the universe; not a mechanic who has 
made it, but a Spirit who dwells init. And 
Sir Oliver Lodge truly says that no concep- 
tion of the universe is even scientifically 
accurate which ignores the facts of self-con- 
sciousness and the spiritual forces of hope 
and faith and love. The fact is that though 
it may be true that force is never increased or 
diminished, it is certainly true that the spirit 
may and does direct force, and release 
force, and so use force. The pulling of a 
trigger does not increase force, but it releases 
a much greater force than that which is em- 
ployed by the muscle that pulls the trigger. A 
railway track exerts a minimum of force buta 
maximum of direction, determining to what 
end and to what use the forces of the steam- 
engine shall be used. Unless we believe that 
man is the supremest being in creation— 
and for this assumption there is absolutely 
no basis whatsoever—we may believe that 
the forces of the universe are directed by an 
intellectual force greater than our own, and 
to ends more beneficent than any we, with 
our limited understanding, can comprehend. 
“Is the planet subject to intelligent control ? 
We know that it is: we ourselves can 
change the course of rivers for predestined 
ends, we can make highways, can unite 
oceans, can devise inventions, can make new 
compounds, can transmute species, can plan 
fresh variety of organic life.” If we can do 
this,not merely by following the laws of nature, 
but by understanding them, why believe that it 
is impossible that this should be done by other 
beings superior in intelligence to ourselves? 
This supremacy of the spirit in the universe 
is analogous to the supremacy of the spirit 
in the human body. Hence faith in immor- 
tality is an essential element in spiritual faith, 
not an isolated dogma. The physical is 
transitory, the spiritual is enduring. “The 
body is a flowing and constantly changing 
episode in material history, having no more 
identity than has a river—no identity what- 
ever in its material constitution, but only in 
its form.” “Immortality is the persistence 
of the essential and the real: it applies to 
things which the universe has gained—things 
which, once acquired, cannot be let go.” It 
is true that the spiritual is dependent upon the 
material for its connection with the material 
world. The brain is our present organ of 
thought, but it does not follow that thought 
is dependent upon the presence of that organ. 
“When the Atlantic cable broke, in 1858, 
intimate communication between England 
and America was destroyed ; but that fact 
did not involve the destruction of either 
America or England.” There is some frank 
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recognition of the phenomena of hypnotism 
and telepathy, but it is much more cautious 
and conservative than the daily papers have 
led readers to suspect from their imperfect 
reports of some of these essays when they 
appeared in periodical form.. The third part 
of the book discusses science and Chris- 
tianity, and may be briefly described as the 
new theological view of Christian doctrine. 
Thus, the doctrine of incarnation is con- 
nected with and made a part of the larger 
doctrine that all human life is an incarnation 
of the spirit, and the doctrine of atonement 
of the larger doctrine that salvation from sin 
and suffering is impossible unless the sin and 
suffering are in some true sense borne by 
the one who is saving the other. One of 
the most significant and suggestive of the 
author’s statements is that the doctrine of the 
Godhead of Jesus Christ is really a definition 
of God rather than of Christ. Since we 
cannot define or explain the known in the 
terms of the unknown, the statement that God 
made man in his own image is really equiva- 
lent to the statement that all our knowledge 
of God is gained through what we know of 
humanity; and the statement that Jesus Christ 
is divine is the statement that our best 
knowledge of the divine is derived through 
Jesus Christ. The book is throughout sug- 


gestive, and ought to be of real help to those 
who are puzzled how to preserve their spirit- 


ual faith in an era whose advancing knowl- 
edge has done so much to destroy their old 
creeds. 


seLr-iNstructiNG Lisrarny His reg: of 
OF PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY VOlumes' con- 
stitutes a com- 

plete manual of instruction in the photo- 
graphic art. To the amateur it will take the 
place of the mass of miscellaneous data that 
he is apt to accumulate, by providing him in 
compact form with a satisfactory solution of 
most of the difficulties that beset the path 
of the learner. To the professional of the 
teachable kind it will give many valuable 
hints and stimulating ideas. The eight vol- 
umes, which are supplied with complete 
indexes, are devoted each to one important 
branch of photography, Volume I dealing 
with Elementary Photography; Volume II 
with Negative-Making; Volume III with 
Exterior Photography, Composition, etc. ; 
Volume IV with Printing and Finishing ; 
raphy.” Compiled and Edited. by . B. Sebriever and 
. Vols. vo American 


omas Harrison 
School of Art and y, Scranton, Pa. 
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Volumes V and VI with Home and Profe 
sional Portraiture; Volume VII with’ Re. 
touching, Modeling, etc.;.and Volume V]I| 
with Commercial, Scientific, and Color Pho. 
tography. The work.is based on actual 
instruction in a school of photography, and 
hence is replete with lessons of a definitely 
practical character, such as are usually 
learned only by costly experience. In addi- 
tion to the work of the editors, Mr. J. B. 
Schriever and Mr. Thomas H. Cummings, a 
large number of professional and amateur 
photographers contribute valuable special 
articles. The illustrations, a vital matter in 
a work oi this kind, are handsomely printed 
on fine paper, with useful data concerning 
exposure, lenses, etc. When completed, this 
will undoubtedly be the-most comprehensive 
popular work of instruction in practical 
photography that has appeared in America. 


The small son of a certain rich 
saieneniionen and selfish mother is not at 

lowed to run across the floor 
because it disturbs her. The small boys of 
more than one rich and selfish municipality 
are not allowed to play ball in the streets 
(and they have nowhere else to play) because 
it disturbs the citizens: ' The selfish mothers 
of little rich unfortunatés may remain obdv- 
rate; but cities and towns can be converted 
by an education of public opinion. Boys 
and girls need play; and so do men and 
women. The book before us*—not attract 
ive in typography—may be of use in inform- 
ing those who know the need of the public 
playground, and want to know how fo begin 
in the establishment of one, how it may be 
established, equipped, and used. It explains 
the police value of the playground ; describes 
games ; gives suggestions as to administra 
tion, making criticism of the supervision of 
the playgrounds of certain cities ; tells howa 
playground movement may be started; re 
counts the history of the ‘organization of 
public recreation in the United States. I tis, 
in fact, a sort of manual on the subject. 


A CORRECTION.—We regret that in the 
foot-note to a review of the excellent trans 
lation of Virgil’s AZneid by Mr. Theodore C. 
Williams the price was incorrectly given as 
being $1; the correct price is $1.50. The 
book is published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, of Boston. 

Maintenance and’ Dahiy, Eaited by Everett B. Mere. Th 
American Gymnasia Company, Boston. $1.50. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE QUEEN OF ITALY 


Queen Elena of Italy has endeared herself to the whole world by her warm-hearted and 
spontaneous action in going personally to devastated Messina, where she helped and com- 
forted her suffering fellow-countrymen, not as a queen, but as an Italian woman.” The 
following personal sketch is written by a well-known American literary man who has 

_had some iritimate relations with Italian affairs and a special opportunity of observing the 
esteem and affection with which the Italian people regard their Queen—THE EDITORS. 


To any one who has had the honor 

of even a few words with her Majesty 
Queen Elena it is not a matter of surprise 
to find her engaged in labors of mercy 
among the suffering of the Straits of 
Messina, and already winning the sobri- 
quet of the “* Mother of her People ;” for 
the dominant note in her conversation, as 
in her character, is the maternal. Whereas 
her beloved predecessor, Queen Margher- 
ita, impresses one first by her graciousness 
and by her well-poised interest in intel- 
lectual affairs, it is chiefly by the qualities 
of devotion, simplicity, and motherliness 
that the actual Queen is best remembered 


[w= is fortunate in her two queens. 


by those who have met her casually. It. 


is the woman of the home rather than the 
sovereign of the court that first excites 
admiration. feat one’s formal presenta- 
tion the talk can be adroitly shifted to the 
topic of the children of the royal family, 
the large dark Servian eyes will soften 
and a responsive smile will indicate how 
welcome a digression has been made from 
the well-worn grooves of pérfunctory 
speech. I remember the delight with 
which she told us of her two daughters 
of four and three, Iolanda and Mafalda 
(Prince Humbert and the Princess Gio- 
vanna were not yet born) ; it conveyed at 
once the joy of the mother and the happi- 
ness of the playfellow. 

A princess of Montenegro, coming sud- 
denly in her youth to the throne of Italy 
in succession to a queen beloved among 
queens and of long experience in the life 
of courts, she had no easy réletoplay. I 
believe she told us that she was educated 
in Russia, and I fancy, from Italy’s an- 
cient interests in the trans-Adriatic coast, 
that Italian is much spoken there, and 
that she came to her adopted country 
with a perfect knowledge of its language. 
She certainly brought a dower of beauty, 
having the distinction of height, a noble 
brow under massive hair of raven black, 
a dignified yet supple carriage, robust 
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health, and withal—no slight advantage 
to a queen—the impression of a sunny 
nature. She has steadily won her way 
into, first, the respect, next the regard, 
and now the affection of the Italians. 
Standing her in good stead in this difficult 
achievement was the rugged heroism of 
the Servian race that in the Middle Ages 
saved western Europe from the Turk, 
and, particularly, the mountain virtues of 
the Montenegrin, whose boast it is that 
his land has never been conquered. It 
is not alone the Queen of Italy, but the 
Princess of Montenegro, who is found at 
Messina and Reggio binding up the 
wounds and comforting the hearts of a 
population to whom the Royal Family had 
before been more a tradition than a reality. 
It will be light out of the gloom of Italy’s 
great calamity if the sincere and humane 
instincts of her Queen, in going at once 
to the scene of disaster, shall crown the 
patriotic ambition of the King to bring 
about a complete unity of sympathy be- 
tween the racially and historically diverse 
elements of the North and the South. In 
courage and devotion the sovereigns have 
added to the enviable record of the House 
of Savoy for noblesse oblige. 

I shall never forget the bearing of her 
Majesty on the occasion of the second 
court ball, in the winter of 1906. \ It-is, 
well known that both the sovereigns are. 
disinclined to official functions of the sort, ' 
though by no means unsociable by nature. 
The preliminary presentations—that of the: 
gentleman of the party to the King and 
that of both to the Queen—having taken, 
place a few days before, we were eligible 
to the honor of the ball. By advice of.an: 
experienced friend, we went to the Quirinal 
early, arriving about ten. Our coachman 
stupidly set us down at the entrance for the 
diplomatic corps, and drove away. This 
contretemps was of less embarrassment to 
us than advantage, for the polite Court 
Chamberlain, whom, on mounting the 
stairs, we surprised in the act of putting 
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THE QUEEN OF ITALY 


Reproduced by era! permission from a portrait recently presented by her 


Royal Majesty, Elena, to the Society for Italian Immigrants of New York 




















THE KING OF ITALY 


Reproduced by special permission from a portrait recently presented by his Royal 
Majesty, Victor Emanuel, to the Society for Itahan Immigrants of New York 
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on his gloves, gave us the unique experi- 


ence of a personally conducted transit of” 


salon after salon of the palace, which 
otherwise we should not have seen. These 
beautifully proportioned rooms are of the 
width of the building, admirably lighted on 
both sides, and with doorways next the 
windows on each side, connecting the 
many rooms em suite, in the excellent 
fashion of Italian formal rooms, the broad 
spaces between the doors being left for 
large decorations or paintings. Our wraps 
disposed of, we were presented with 
souvenirs, including dancing-cards, those 
for the ladies being of russia leather, with 
the monogram of the sovereigns, V. and 
E., superimposed. We then returned to 
the main reception-room, an oblong salon 
in white-and-gold and red damask, with 
brilliant glass chandeliers. Three sides 
of the room were occupied by damask- 
covered divans, in three rows, only the last 
having backs. These were occupied by 
the ladies, the gentlemen making a dark 
fringe back of the third row. We were 


early enough to note the eagerness of 
certain ladies to obtain the front seats, for 
a reason which will appear ; but with other 
friends we chose the last row facing the 


middle, so that the men could be near; 
and this proved wise, for next me I 
discovered a courteous Englishman who 
kept us informed of the identity of 
every one. By half-past ten the room 
was fairly full; then came the diplomats, 
and later the members of the-Government, 
and these two classes mainly occupied the 
fourth side of the room facing us and 
on the right and left respectively of the 
throne chairs reserved for the King and 
Queen. 

About eleven, announced by a fanfare of 
music from a balcony at our right, came 
their Majesties, the ladies rising of course, 
the gentlemen not needing to rise, for 
they stood throughout the ball. Brilliant 
as were the costumes, the King in military 
dress and the Queen in a beautiful gown 
of dark blue were the center of the com- 
position as well as of the general interest. 
They stood for a moment, and then, as the 
Queen sat, the King walked over to the 
members of the Cabinet and began to con- 
verse animatedly ; the ladies interpreted 
this as permission to resume their seats. 
Later he paid his compliments to Donna 


THE OUTLOOK 


Elena Cairoli, whose husband had saved the 
life of King Humbert, and who wore the 
decoration of the Collar of the Annunziata 
—a rare honor. Soon her Majesty rose, 
and, going to the wives of the French and 
American Ambassadors, sat with each in 
turn a few minutes. Before long, in the 
middle of the salon, in lieu of a royal qua- 
drille, a secretary from the embassy in 
precedence began waltzing with the daugh- 
ter of Count Gianotti, the master of cere- 
monies. After they had taken a few 
turns, others, by designation, also began 
waltzing, and later the dancing became 
general, one dance consisting of about 
twenty-five couples chasséing forward 
and back, from one side to the other, in 
interpenetrating ranks. Meanwhile Queen 
Elena had conversed with the diplomats 
and had begun a tour of the coveted 
front rows which occupied half an hour, 
stopping for a gracious word to each lady, 
the second rank pressing forward for a 
greeting. It was charming to see the 
effect of the graceful backward courtesy 
of the groups as her Majesty approached. 
I could think of nothing but the wind in 
the wheat. Through it all the Queen was 
radiant. Save Mrs. Meyer, the wife of 
the American Ambassador, she was the 
tallest woman in the room, and, being 
about the same height, her dark hair made 
her seem taller, and this effect was in- 
creased by the royal crown of diamonds 
and emeralds. ‘There were also diamonds 
of great beauty at her throat and breast, 
and her whole figure was one of extraor- 
dinary brilliance, sumptuousness, and dig- 
nity. She looked the part to perfection. 

This glimpse of Italy’s Queen in a set- 
ting of official formality will not be thought 
inappropriate or trivial if it helps to mark 
the contrast with the simple woman in 
peasant dress who, like a vision of saint or 
angel, appeared to the stricken and super- 
stitious Sicilians and Calabrians after their 
terrible trial of December 28. What this 
strong, beautiful, and sympathetic spirit 
did for her desperate subjects—nay, her fel 
low men and women—cannot be estimated. 
She gave them the gentle ministrations of 
a Sister of Charity and the comfort and 
courage of a stout heart. In doing this 
she has done the world a service. Before 
that fatal day she was only Italy’s queen; 
she has become the queen of us all. 
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Subway 
for Water 


By 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 


E’RE not doing any- 
thing. We’re going 
i to see this year just 
what the old thing 

WS will do.” 
= ( This was the way 


\ 
Se 
ous) the policy of a village 
WA 


\Cak 
Ms } A\® board of trustees 
CV 7) was announced by a 
WY) member of the board. 
=—S It was a time of 
drought. The “old thing” was the vil- 
lage reservoir. In a few days the people 
on the village streets were carrying buckets 
and pitchers ; the wagons that went along 
the highways were bearing milk-cans, ash- 
cans, pails, and casks; the one activity 
that was everywhere evident was the 
search for water. Little children on their 
way to school took vessels with them 
that they might fetch the precious water 
from some well that had not gone dry or 
from some spring that was not too remote. 
Men carted laboriously up the steep hills 
even the brackish and contaminated water 
from the tidal river. ‘There was talk of 
dreaded epidemics ; there was lamentation 
for the wonted baths ; there was conster- 
nation at the prospect of unwashed cloth- 
ing ; there were mass-meetings to consider 
fire protection; and there was the shut- 
ting down of some manufacture. 
Were such a calamity as befell this vil- 
4 


KT 


lage to visit the great city of New York, 
the consequences would be too dreadful 
to imagine. Thirst, filth, and fire would 
hold four million people helpless. Already - 
the city is overdrawing its deposit of 
water in the Croton Valley. The Ameri- 
can metropolis has, therefore, on a large 
scale the problem of the little village 
with its parched reservoir. Fortunately 
the authorities of the city have not decided 
to wait and see just what the old thing 
will do. They have already exercised 
what the village trustees failed to exercise 
—foresight. The first practical action 
was taken by a non-political civic body, 
The Manufacturers’ Association of Brook- 
lyn. This Association appointed a com- 
mittee, whose chairman, Mr. Chadwick, 
reported a brief but comprehensive scheme 
for securing an increased supply of water 
for the whole city. Other civic bodies 
followed this example. Putting their 
organizations at the service of the people, 
these various bodies aroused public opin- 
ion and secured the attention of the pub- 
lic authorities. They foresaw the ap- 
proaching necessity for the expenditure 
of a large sum of money; so they secured 
the passage of an amendment to the State 
Constitution which will enable the city to 
incur the expense of a new supply with- 
out encroaching on its debt limit. Then 


they foresaw the need for investigation 
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THE CATSKILL WATERSHEDS AND AQUEDUCT 
Showing the four watersheds¥and reservoirs in the Catskill Mountains ; the  preposed, 
e line o 


tunnel (indicated by x x x x) from the Schoharie to the Esopus watersheds ; 
the aqueduct (———=) with its siphons ($$ $+) ; the line abandoned (- - - =) on account of 
change in crossing the Hudson ; and the Croton watershed which now furnishes water 
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A SUBWAY FOR WATER 


and employed engineers of the highest 
standing to search for the best available 
supply of water. They finally secured, by 
special act of the Legislature, the creation 
of a Board of Water Supply “ to provide 
for an additional supply of pure and 
wholesome water for the city of New 
York.” Before the act was passed Mayor 
McClellan announced that he would ap- 
point the three members of the Board 
from nine men nominated by three of 
these civic bodies—the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and the Manufacturers’ Association, select- 
ing one member from the three nominees 
of each of these organizations. The 
work of preparation had been efficient 
and exhaustive. Thus it happened that, 
within four months after their appoint- 
ment by Mayor McClellan, Mr. J. E. Sim- 
mons, Mr. C. N. Chadwick, and Mr. C. A. 
Shaw, the members of 
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namely, that which surrounds the Housa- 
tonic and that which reaches northward 
from the Ramapo Valley, are _practi- 
cally out of the question because of 
inter-State complications. ‘There remain; 
therefore, virtually only two great regions, 
the Adirondacks and the Catskills. Why 
not Lake George, Lake Champlain, or the 
Hudson River? The two lakes belong to 
the Adirondack region and may therefore 
be includedin it. Moreover, the elevation 
of Lake Champlain is so low that it could 
not supply the city by gravity. As to the 
Hudson, it is too salty below Poughkeep- 
sie. If the water were taken from the 
Hudson at Poughkeepsie, it would have to 
be pumped out. This would not only entail 
expense for pumping, but it would also 
involve the Adirondacks. If this water 


were simply pumped out, salt water from 
the ocean would flow up to take its place 





the Board of Water Sup- 
ply, had prepared a plan, 
with maps, surveys, and 
a scheme to provide the 
payment of damages, 
for bringing water to the 
city from the Catskills 
over eighty miles away. 

Why the Catskills ? 
Must the city reach out 
its long arm, scattering 
whole villages of people, 
and seize the water from 
those wilds? Can it not 
find water in some near- 
er region? These ques- 
tions were asked several 
years ago, and_ the 
answer was made by 
three eminent engineers, 
Messrs. Burr, Hering, 
and Freeman. ‘There 
are, roughly, six sources, 
besides the Croton 
Watershed, which is the 
chief source of the city’s 
present supply, on which 
it would be physically 
possible for the city to 
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draw. Two of these, the 
Fishkill Creek and Suf- 
folk County, have been 
eliminated by State leg- 
islation. Two others, 
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Creeks, all in the Catskill Mountains, all of which will ultimately be developed 
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Showing some of the communities 








THE SAME VIEW AS 
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HOLD THE WEST WING OF THE ASHOKAN RESERVOIR 


junities that will be buried in water 





‘ THE RESERVOIR IS COMPLETED 
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A SETTLEMENT THAT WILL BE INUNDATED 














and would defile the supply. The only 
way by which the city could prevent it 
from doing so would be by storing water in 
the Adirondacks and emptying it into the 
Hudson in order to keep the supply fresh. 
So the choice is virtually between the 
Catskills and the Adirondacks. 

Confined, by circumstances over which 
it had no control, to the consideration of 
two general regions as sources of water, 
the Board found no difficulty in making 
its choice. As between the Catskills and 
the Adirondacks it could not hesitate. 
The fact that an aqueduct from the 
Adirondacks would be enormously cost- 
lier than one from the Catskills, would 
consume much more time in construction 
than the pressing needs of the city would 
allow, and would convey no purer water, 
made the rejection of the Adirondacks 
inevitable. Why not, then, enlarge the 
reservoirs in the Croton Watershed? That 
question had been asked and answered. 
A watershed is a definite area which is 
drained by streams. The amount of water 
which it can supply is limited by the 
amount of rain which falls upon it. It 
would be foolish to count on receiving 
more water from such a watershed than 
it is certain of delivering in a year of 
scanty rainfall; and it would be uneco- 
nomical to go to great expense in enlarg- 
ing reservoirs in order either to hold an 
occasional oversupply or to store regularly 
a small additional quantity of water. It 
is true that over one-eighth of the water in 
the Croton Watershed runs off unused in 
streams ; but to collect that one-eighth 
would cost a hundred and forty-five mill- 
ion dollars. Over ten times as much 
water can be obtained from the Catskills 
at a cost estimated at a hundred and 
sixty-one million dollars. The Board of 
Water Supply had no choice. The facts 
chose the Catskills for them. So to the 
eighty-odd distinct sources from which it 
obtains water, the city is about to gdd one 
more—the greatest of them all. 

Che water for a city—or a village for 
that matter—must meet at least three 
requirements: it must be at some point 
where it can be conveyed at reasonable 
expense to the city either by pumping or 
by gravity ; it must be sufficient in amount; 
and it must be pure and soft, or purified 
and softened. The water in the Catskills 
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is at such distance from the city and such 
elevation above it that it can be conveyed 
without pumping to a high-service reser- 
voir for distribution; it is so abundant 
that it will flow to the city at the rate of 
about six hundred millions of gallons daily ; 
and it is not only pure, but so soft that, as 
compared, for instance, with water from 
Fishkill and Wappinger’s Creeks, sources 
on the east side of the Hudson, which 
before being eliminated by legislation 
might have been used, it will save the 
people of New York, in soap and boiler 
compounds, a yearly bill of seven hundred 
thousand dollars. 

In order to bring six hundred million 
gallons of water from the Catskills, the 
city must first impound thousands of mill 
ions of gallons in the mountains; and 
since there are no lakes there that will 
hold this enormous quantity, the city must 
make them. Some of these the city need 
not make for some time to come; but 
one of them, the biggest of all, it is 
already at work on. This is the great 
Ashokan Reservoir. It is to be created 
by the construction of the Ashokan Dam. 
This dam is to be built across one side of 
a great basin formed by Overlook Moun- 
tain and his fellows. That is a mighty 
group of giants that encircles this site. 
Close to their feet snuggle eight villages. 
They are among the pleasantest and most 
substantial communities of the whole 
Catskill range. Whoever drives over the 
pass from the Lackawack Valley down 
into West Shokan, as I have done, and 
makes the acquaintance of that homelike 
village street, bordered by well-bred 
houses which seem to have nurtured one 
generation after another of sound and 
well-born Americans, must make invol- 
untary protest against the insatiable dis- 
tant city that is going to burn and devas- 
tate this village and seven others, and 
bury their ruins in fathoms of water. The 








- scattered farms and undistinguished groups 


of houses along the valley of the Lacka- 
wack could, one feels, be dispensed with ; 
but these homes here along the Esopus 
seem to have associations that cannot be 
replaced. The owners are in no danger 
of suffering material loss. They will be 
amply repaid. Commissioners chosen, 
not by the city but by the State Supreme 
Court, are now busy appraising the prop- 











erty taken by the city, and in accordance 
with their decision, unless changed on 
appeal to the courts, the city will have to 


pay. Nevertheless there are some values 
which cannot be appraised, and these will 
be destroyed. But we cannot blame the 
city; we must not forget the thirst, the 
filth, and the fire which but for these waters 
of the mountains would some day devas- 
tate and destroy the millions by the sea. 
From this great basin through a gorge 
bordered by protruding shelves of rock 
the Esopus debouches into the open valley 
that lies between the Catskills and the 
Shawangunk Mountains. In that gorge 
the city of New York commanded a barrier 
to be erected. Scarcely was the word given 
before the servants of the servants of the 
city had brought their derricks and their 
cableways and their engines to the banks 
above thestream. Then therecame a pause. 
The city suddenly doubted its servants. 
Men who had sacrificed their own welfare 
for the sake of rendering the city a great 
service were subjected to inquisition. The 
organized body of men who had under- 
taken the work of planning the great en- 
terprise and had been making headway 
against obstacles with enthusiasm under 
the direction of these public servants 
were chilled. The servants of the city 


were vindicated ; but the spirit of the or- 
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THE HOSPITAL IN THE CONTRACTORS’ 











VILLAGE AT THE OLIVE BRIDGE DAM 


ganization was gone. A man who has 
once been unjustly doubted cannot after- 
wards do his work with the same buoyancy 
he had when he knew he was trusted.. 
Nevertheless the activity was resumed. 
The drills, the excavators, the specially 
constructed railway were started to work 
once more. Great machines began carv- 
ing straight across the chasm a deep trench 
out of the rock bed of the creek. In the 
meantime huge pipes were laid to carry 
the water of the creek that the bed might 
be kept dry for the work. Into that trench 
is to be laid the foundation for the cyclo- 
pean masonry core of the dam. On each 
side of that core are then to be thrown 
enormous embankments, veritable hills of 
earth. The engineers know, however, 
the crafty ways of water; and they have 
provided it a subterranean course by 
which it may find its way through the 
dam, thus enticing it from any tricks at 
undermining. their imposing structure. 
They have, moreover, planned to thwart 
its attempt to escape at the side, for dikes 
and smaller dams will extend for several 
miles toward the eastern hills which will 
hopelessly obstruct it. The great dam at 
the gorge is to be known as the Olive 
Bridge Dam ; the dikes as the Beaver Kill 
Dikes ; and the whole structure, the ma- 
sonry core wall with embankments, glacial 
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drift deposited as if in anticipation of this 
ise, and dikes—all extending from end to 
end some four miles—is to be known 
as the Ashokai Dam. It will be a worthy 
associate of the greatest dams of the world 
—the Assuan Dam in Egypt and the 
Gatun Dam on the Isthmus of Panama. 
As I stood last November on the hill of 
glacial drift, looking down into the depths 
where the foundation of the Olive Bridge 
Dam is to be laid, it seemed impossible 
that those creatures moving about below 
could be other than inquisitive pygmies ex- 
amining by daylight what had been wrought 
mysteriously at night -by jinns. I had 


visited the region thirteen months before ; 
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and the scene before me roused me to 
skepticism.’ There never was a sillier saw 
than, Seeing is believing; for here to-see 
was to disbelieve. It could not be and 
yet it was ; and yet, too, some one had im- 
agined this long before a cableway was 
stretched or a rail laid. There never was 
a poet more imaginative than an American 
engineer. 

Planted on that hill of glacial drift that 
Nature considerately placed there to help 
hold back the waters that New York needs 
to store, is a village where a year before 
there was nothing but forest. It was built 
by the contractors who are constructing the 
dam. In sanitary matters it is, in a few 











INSIDE THE AQUEDUCT 











AT THE FOOT OF THE DAM-TO-BE 


‘ Great machines began carving straight across the chasm a deep trench out of the rock Rng of 
a creek. In the meantime huge pipes were laid to carry the water of the creek that the bed 
might be kept dr "y for the work. Into that trench is to be laid the foundation for the cyclopean 


masonry core of the dam.” Notice for comparison the size of the men beneath the pipes 











SITE OF THE OLIVE BRIDGE DAM 


It will extend from a point near that from which this picture was taken, follow the lines of the cable- 
ways appearing in the foreground, and continue to the none of the wedge of earth that is seen in the 
far distance behind the four triangular structures which sup: ~~ Be ¢ — ends of the cableways. 
The diminutive size of the horses in the middle foreground indi the immensity of this 
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respects at least, more advanced than some 
communities more substantial and attract- 
ive, for, in addition to a water supply which 
does not give out, it has a complete system 
of sewerage, and a hospital with a physician 
in charge, and two nurses. It has also a 
school for the children of the laborers to 
use in the daytime and for the adults to 
use in the evening. The laborers are for 
the most part Italians and negroes; and 
they are housed more. com- 
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games—the age-long ways by which 
soldiers and college boys déclare their 
comradeship in a common experience. , 
As the war grows fiercer the soldiers’ 
choruses become less frequent; and as 
the college boys grow to college men. they 
become soberer ; but the comradeship is 
still there. .So with the increase of im- 
mediate responsibilities, as contracts are 
let, shafts are sunk, and construction is 





fortably and far more health- 
fully than they would be in 
their own homes. 

The terms of the agree- 
ment which the city has made 
with the contractors provide 
for the well-being of the work- 
men. The sale of liquor is 
strictly prohibited within the 
territory controlled by the 
city ; and the contractors are 
eager to see that the prohibi- 
tion is enforced as rigidly as 
possible. Inasmuch as _ the 
zone of city territory is some- 
what extensive at this point, 
open traffic in intoxicants and 
drugs is happily impossible 
near the village. As on the 
Panama Canal, expenditure 
of money which promotes the 
comfort and welfare of the 
men engaged in the work is 
counted not only a legitimate 
but also an econcmical item. 

The city’s engineers at 
Brown Station—the ‘nearest 
railway station to the site of 
the dam—have their club pro- 
vided by the Board of Water 
Supply, as the group in 
charge of a neighboring sec- 
tion of the aqueduct have 
theirs. Books and moun- 
tains are both capital resources; but even 
they after a time pall. But the club is 
more than a resource; it is a visible sign 
of what characterizes the whole body of 
engineers gathered by the Board of Water 
Supply, and commanded by Chief Engi- 
neer J. Waldo Smith—a remarkable esprit 
de corps. 

During the first months of the existence 
of this organization, this spirit of loyalty 
found holiday expression in songs and 





THE ESOPUS GORGE 


Through this the stream issues from the Shokan basin 
and across it the Olive Bridge Dam is’ to be built 


under way, the athletic contests between 
departments and divisions lapse, and songs 
are forgotten or ignored; and perhaps 
with new and unexpected. experience of 
the dangers that threaten such a muhici- 
pal project from the political ambitions of 
men who care little about efficiency and 
much about place, the ‘enthusiasm _of 
youth becomes the doggedness of middle 
age ; nevertheless the loyalty to the enter- 
prise is still there, keeping ‘men silently 






















CONSTRUCTING A “CUT AND COVER” PORTION OF THE AQUEDUCT 


On these molds are poured streams of concrete. When the concrete hardens the molds are removed and pushed for- 
ward. The concrete duct, which remains, is then covered with earth, forming a mound that can be sown with grass 


at their work because they have set their 
hand to the task, and closing their ears to 
the temptation of better pay elsewhere. 
New York has nothing to be prouder of 
than this body of engineers of its Board 
of Water Supply. 

The forces which the Board has created 
are organized almost like an army. The 
Board itself (of which Mr. John A. Bensel, 
successor of Mr. Simmons, is President) 
corresponds to the War Department. Its 
Consulting Engineer is Mr. John R. Free- 
man, whose expert knowledge was put to 
the service of the city in the preliminary 
investigations. The engineering forces 
correspond tothe army. ‘These are under 
the command of Mr. J. Waldo Smith, Chief 
Engineer. His consultants are Professor 
William H. Burr, of Columbia University, 
and Mr. Frederic P. Stearns, who directed 
the engineering of the Massachusetts Met- 
ropolitan Water Works. Responsible to 
“the Chief” and in charge of the four 
completely organized departments are the 
Department Engineers, Mr. Alfred D. 


Flinn at headquarters, Mr. Carleton E 
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Davis at the Reservoir, Mr. Robert Ridge- 
way over the Northern Aqueduct, and Mr. 
Merritt H. Smith over the Southern Aque- 
duct. The Departments of Filtration and 
of Long Island are at this stage not com- 
pletely organized. Subordinate to each 
Department Engineer and in charge of 
certain definite portions of the work are 
Division Engineers, to wliom are responsi- 
ble Assistant Engineers, Section Engineers, 
and members of field and office staffs. 
Headquarters Department, with its staff 
of Designing Engineers and its special 
functions, is in some respects distinctively 
organized. ‘The way in which this organ- 
ization, from messenger to chief, has 
been planned and plotted out, and its finan- 
cial and other adjustments to the develop- 
ing work of construction have been calcu- 
lated and expressed graphically in charts, 
illustrates the insistence on accuracy and 
reality characteristic of the engineering 
mind. 

When the Ashokan Dam is finished, the 
reservoir it will create will spread out in 
two wings like those of a bird in flight. 
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The wing which: will extend eastward will 
be tipped with a dam at West-Hurley, and 
some. dav may, perhaps, receive the water 
through ‘an -aquectct from, the watershed 
to the northward .aow drained by Catskill 
Creek. _At the tip of the other wing may 
enter some day another aqueduct, which 
will carry, by a ten-mile tunnel through 
the mountains, the’ waters from the north- 
west that now flow in exactly opposite 


direction—to the north—through Scho-- 


harie Creek. ‘This. diversion of waters 
from the north ‘to the south through a 
high range of mountains is a dramatic 
example of the hydraulic engineer’s cool 
indifference to the preferences of nature. 


These’ two wings will be so constructed. 


that they:can be used separately. Inas- 
much as the main aqueduct to the city 
will start from the juncture of the two 
wings, which will be divided from each 
other by an embankment and connected 
only by a narrow channel that can be 
closed by a gate, the water 
may be drawn from both 
together or from either alone. 
Since the water which flows 
into the west wing will, on 
account of the steep banks 
of the inflowing streams, be 
muddy at times, while the 
water of the other wing, on 
account of swamp lands, will 
at other seasons be affected 
by harmless but somewhat 
unpleasant vegetable growths, 
the shutting off of one wing 
at a time will insure a con- 
tinuous supply of clear and 
tasteless water. 

Starting at this point of 
juncture, which is also the 
site of the Ashokan Dam, the 
aqueduct will at first follow 
the valley of the Esopus until 
that valley joins the Ron- 
dout Valley. This is no mere 
pipe-line such as carries 
vater from a hillside spring 
o the farm-house door. It 
s not even that on a large 
‘cale. That it is something 
m a large scale there is no 
loubt. For size it is virtually 
i subway. Indeed, a New 
York subway train could run 
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through the “cut and cover” portions 
of the aqueduct and have considerably 
more room at its sides and overhead than _ 
it is accustomed to. Now, if a pipe-line 
were all that was needed, it would seem 
to be simply a question as to making the 
pipe big enough and then laying it along 
the ground. Unfortunately a pipe-line 
will not do. . It must be remembered that 
the Ashokan Reservoir is -five hundred 
feet above sea-level, and that with every 
fall of two feet the pressure of water in- 
creases nearly one -pound to the square 
inch. By the time the water reached the 
lowest point in the surface of the valley 
that lies between the Catskills and’ the 
Shawangunk Mountains, the pressure on 
the pipe would be, roughly, a hundred and 
thirty pounds to the square inch, or over 
eighteen thousand pounds to the square 
foot. To make a pipe as big as a single- 
track subway to endure a strain like that 
would be enormously expensive ; and yet a 








A TUNNEL THROUGH THE SOLID ROCK OF A MOUNTAIN 


ON THE “HYDRAULIC GRADE” 


The figure standing at the entrance shows the dimensions. 
Imagine this tunnel filled with a rushing flood of water; 
and compare it with the size of the ordinary city mains 
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THE “GAP” AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH AT WEST POINT 


From Storm King, which is just beyond Crow Nest, the mountain seen on the left, to Breakneck, the farthest mountain on the right, the 
Aqueduct will _ oom eek aan beneath the river ; and then will rise to a tunnel through Breakneck four hundred feet above the river 











ereater strain than that would have to be 
resisted as the pipe reached.lower levels 
on the way to the city. The engineers 
might build bridges to keep the pipe up 
at the level (called the hydraulic grade), 
which would allow the water to flow with 
no pressure beyond the weight of the 
volume of water in the pipe. But again 
they would encounter prohibitive expense. 
What they do is this: When they come to 
a valley below the hydraulic grade, they 
make their aqueduct dive—not to the sur- 
face of the valley, but scores and even 
hundreds of feet below the surface. Does 
this not enormously increase the pressure 
of the water? It certainly does. They 
send it to those depths not in any vain 
hope of getting rid of the pressure, but 
of finding something that will hold 
that pressure in a grip tighter than any 
bands of steel; and they find it in the rock 
strata that underlie the soil. That is why all 
along the route of the proposed aqueduct, 
long before any definite line was finally 
chosen, the engineers of the city had drills 
at work boring into the ground and explor- 
ing the foundations of the earth. That is 
one reason why hydraulic engineers know 
so much about grit and granite, and can tell 
the difference between Hamilton shale and 
Esopus shale, and love to follow the tracks 
of a glacier almost as a hunter loves to 
follow the track of a bear. 

This plunge of water into the depths of 
rock (reversing a more familiar process) 
the engineers call a siphon, which—as is 
appropriate to the topsy-turviness of the 
whole proceeding—is short for inverted 
siphon. Of course, strictly speaking, it 
is not a siphon at all; but, like a Gothic 
window in a wooden church, it gets its 
name from its shape. On the line of the 
Catskill Aqueduct the water will pass 
through several of these siphons—one 
beneath the valley of the Rondout, an- 
other beneath the Wallkill Valley, and 
another, most astonishing of all, hundreds 
of feet below the bed of the majestic 
Hudson. On its way it also will pierce a 
foothill of the Catskills and two ranges of 
mountains—the Shawangunk at Bonticou 
Crag, and the Highlands at Breakneck, 
and again at Bull Hill, and a third time 
still lower down. If a man should make 
a journey in a ‘submarine boat from 
Olive Bridge to the Croton Reservoir, 
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through the Catskill Aqueduct, when it first 
supplies New York with water, he would 
have a rough. experience. He would 
begin -swiftly, but placidly enough; dash- ~ 
ing through a mountain, he would sud- 

denly make a perpendicular descent of 

two hundred feet, and in a moment an- 

other one of four hundred feet; he would 

then be carried by turns forward, upward, 

forward, downward, until, after reaching a 

depth of seven hundred feet (two hundred 

feet below sea-level), he would suddenly 

be shot upward to the side of Bonticou 

Crag ; after passing through that he would 

have to endure another siphoning under - 
the Wallkill Valley. Then he would be 

headed straight for the Hudson. Before 

he reached the river: he would enter the 

Moodna section of a siphon ; then, spared 

a climb up Storm King, he would be flung 

down no one yet knows how deep—perhaps 

a thousand feet, perhaps more—till he was 

safe in the rock that geologic forces have 

bent beneath the Hudson ; then, shot up- 

ward, this time half-way up the face of 

Breakneck Mountain, he would have a 

fairly peaceful journey through two moun- 

tains and along the high valleys of the 

Highlands until he reached Foundry Brook. 

There he would have to choose between one 

of four steel pipes which cross that stream. 

He would then, after another mountain tun- 

nel and another slightly undulating course, 

be dumped into Hunter’s Brook to find his 

way to Croton Lake. Were he to take 

his journey later, when the aqueduct is 
completed, he would escape the tumble 
into Hunter’s Brook and be landed in the 
High Service Reservoir at Yonkers, three 
hundred feet above sea-level. In the 
course of his eighty-seven-mile journey he 
would have been somewhere between 
twelve and fifteen hundred feet below his 
starting-point, and yet at the end have 
made a net descent of only two hundred 
feet. 

There will be in the course of the aque- 
duct, roughly speaking, three kinds of 
construction. The largest part will be 
what ‘is called “cut and cover” work. 
This consists of a large trench, in which 
are laid huge molds ; on these molds are 
poured streams of concrete. When the 
concrete hardens, the molds are removed 
and pushed onward. . The concrete duct, 
which remains, is then covered with earth, 














STORM KING MOUNTAIN ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE HUDSON AS SEEN FROM 
BREAKNECK ON THE EAST SIDE 
The line of drills marks approximately the route of the aqueduct as it crosses the river some thousand feet below its bed 


forming a mound that can be sown with 
grass. The “cut and cover” work can 
be used only on the hydraulic grade. The 
second form of construction is the tun- 
neling. When this is carried through a 
mountain on the hydraulic grade, it does 
not differ materially from the tunneling on 
arailway. The most obvious difference is 
that the surface of the railway tunnel is 
rough, but the surface of the aqueduct tun- 
nel must be made smooth with concrete to 
avoid unnecessary friction between the rock 
and the water. When the tunneling is in 
the siphons, then manifestly the mode of 
construction more closely resembles that of 
mining. Frequent shafts are sunk to the 
required depths, and through them the 
excavated material is hoisted. When the 
aqueduct is finished,, these shafts—at 
least those whose openings on the surface 
are below the hydraulic grade—must be 
corked up with huge masses of concrete. 
The third form of construction is the 
building of steel pipes. This will require 
renewal and therefore will be an occa- 
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sionally repeated source of expense. It 
has been avoided except at two or three 
places where small inverted siphons were 
found to be less economical. These 
three forms involve many variations ; 
for example, the process of sinking a 
shaft through a loose, moist soil is very 
different from that of sinking one through 
grit or shale. In this respect the tunnel 
under the Rondout Valley is of special 
interest to the engineer. Just how many 
different strata have been discovered there 
I do not now recall ; but an extraordinary 
number and of an extraordinary variety. 
The geological formation of that valley, 
with its record of glacial action, its deep 
depressions filled with glacial drift, its 
convolutions of strata, is virtually as well 
mapped as its surface. The drills and 
the borings have told the story to those 
who know how to read history in stones 
and dirt. 

The contracting company that is mak- 
ing that tunnel has established a single 
plant to furnish power for the sinking of 
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all eight shafts and the later excavation 
of the tunnel. The power plant alone cost 
a quarter of a million dollars. Like the 
contractors at the dam, this concern has 
made extraordinary progress. In at least 
three cases the concerns which have been 
doing important work did not offer the 
lowest bid; but they had what is more 
important—both capital and experience. 
The contractor on another part of the 
aqueduct, who has recently gone into 
the hands of a re- 





obstructions to traffic; they have lost their 
casings, and have had to lose more than 
once the fruit of months of labor. Float- 
ing ice has been another serious hindrance. 
Finally, and most important of all, the 
elusive rock escapes discovery. Still it is 
clear that no other crossing so good has 
yet been discovered. So the drills will 
continue to be at work during the open 
months ; and before long other drills will 
be exploring the rock from the side of a 
shaft or incline sunk 





ceiver, was the low- 
est bidder; but he 
could not make both 
ends meet. He de- 
layed and delayed, 
and finally _—suc- 
cumbed—and__ the 
city will be the suf- 
ferer. Zealots for 
economy may yet 
learn that the lowest 
bidder is not neces- 
sarily the best or 
most economical bid- 


At one point the 7, gia 





A VIEW OF THE “GAP” FROM 
hes THE NORTH—STORM KING ON THE 
: RIGHT, BREAKNECK ON THE LEFT 


m_ below shows how the aqueduct (represented 
city has abandoned by a double dotted line) dives beneath the rock foundation 

) of the river. At the right of the diagram is drawn a con- 
all contract work _ struction shaft which wil! ultimately be corked with concrete 


on the-bank of the 
river. The Division 
Engineer in charge, 
Mr. Swift, with his 
force of assistants, 
is pushing forward 
the work which will 
make the Gap at the 
head of the High- 
lands of the Hudson. 
the site of one of 
the most interest- 
ing achievements of 
modern engineering. 
Some day nearly half 
of New York City’s 
water supply will be 
flowing at right an- 








and has undertaken 


the work of con- : 
struction itself. This s 
is the construction & 
of that portion of ¢ 


the aqueduct which 
has challenged the 
skill of the engi- 
neers more _insist- 
ently than any other 
part. It is the 
crossing under the 








gles across and a 
thousand or more 
feet beneath the sur- 
face of the river. 
Incidentally the 
aqueduct has _in- 
volved most diverse 
sorts of work in 
preparation, and will 
leave permanent me- 
morials of its period 
of construction. In 
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Hudson. A large 
part of the route of 
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one case, miles of 
railway track will 








the aqueduct has 
had to be changed because the engi- 
neers’ became convinced that money 
could be saved if the crossing were 
shifted from New Hamburg, as originally 
planned, to Cornwall at the foot of Storm 
King. The search for rock there has been 
attended with great difficulties. The drills 
anchored in the river have suffered from 
collisions with the unwieldy -tows—navi- 
gited, it may be suspected, by captains 
not, in some cases, very friendly to these 
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have to be moved 
from below the flow-line of the big 
reservoir and a new line surveyed and 
laid. Two contractors have built short 
railway lines and trestles for their own 
use during construction. The sewage of 
towns and villages will have to be diverted. 
One contractor is busily engaged in build- 
ing mile after mile of macadamized roads 
in the wilds for the use of his twenty-ton 
traction engines, and he will leave these 
roads there as a permanent benefit to 
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the farmers. And finally the reservoirs 
themselves will become features of the 
mountain landscape, substituting new 
beauty for the beauty they shall have dis- 
placed. All these things and a thousand 
others are, however, but incidents to the 
main purpose—that the thirst of New 
York may be assuaged, its dirt washed 
away, its fires quenched, and its boilers 
filled. 

The building of this aqueduct, surpass- 
ing in size and ingenuity anything of the 
kind ever before attempted, will be a great 
financial burden. But itis not a burden that 
the taxpayer will have to bear. It will be 
borne by the water itself. Supposing the 
city were to borrow at once the hundred 
and sixty millions of dollars which the 
aqueduct will cost, it would then pay 
about six and a half millions of dollars 
annually in interest. As soon as_ the 
aqueduct is finished, some five hundred 
millions of gallons of water will begin to 
flow into the city. This, it is estimated, 
will bring a revenue of over twenty-four 
million dollars a year. (As a matter of 
fact, the city will not receive quite so much 
revenue, because of unavoidable waste ; 
but it will not have to pay quite so much 
interest, because it will not need to borrow 
all the money at once. So the figures 
virtually represent the ratio between ex- 
penditure and income.) Subtract from 
the sum of twenty-four millions, repre- 
senting income, the sum of one million 
for maintenance and the sum of six anda 
quarter million for interest. Does it then 
seem unreasonable for the city authorities 
to expect that the balance will pay, off the 
principal in ten years? Does it seem 
unreasonable to say that the aqueduct, 
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besides quenching thirst and fire and sup- 
plying cleanliness and power, will bear its 
own financial burden ? 

After all, however, the financial prob- 
lem, the engineering problem, the organ- 
ization problem, the legislative problem, 
are all parts of one problem. When the 
farmer undertakes to bring his spring 
water to his house to supply his family, 
his stock, and his churns and threshers, 
he is dealing with many problems in one — 
and that is a housekeeping problem. 
This is just what Commissioner Chadwick 
calls the problem of the Catskill Aqueduct : 
it is a problem in “ municipal housekeep- 
ing.” It is important that the people of 
New York City should watch it and guard 
it from political spoilers. And it is im- 
portant that in the coming municipal elec- 
tion they should choose for their Mayor a 
man who will see that those who care little ~ 
for public service and much for public 
office do not find in it easy berths for them- 
selves or their followers. This undertak- 
ing has been begun, and on the whole con- 
tinued, in a spirit not of politics but of 
public service. The civic bodies as molders 
of public opinion, the Mayor as executive 
head, the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment as financial trustees, the Gover- 
nor, the Legislature, and the State Water 
Commissioners as representatives of the 
outside community, the Board of Water 
Supply as the administrative managers, 
the body of engineers as the planning 
and directing force, and the contractors’ 
employees as the workmen, have co- 
operated in a signal fashion to carry out 
a housekeeping enterprise for a family 
that in a few years will probably number 
seven million people. 
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O approach Longfellow, the most 
popular of American poets, as a 
sonneteer is to suggest the rectifi- 
cation of the order of excellence in 
which his poems have been placed, 
and to put at the front the work 
which makes his fame secure. A 
poet of grace and sentiment, a lover 
of the domestic virtues and endowed 
with that courage of affection born 
of simplicity and sincerity to which the cynics are 
strangers, the author of “The Voices of the Night” 
had the cup of popular applause held to his lips early 
and late; but although a scholar and the companion of 
scholars, and dear to not a few with whom the plaudits 
of the hour are counted things of naught, there were 
always dissenters and unbelievers among the critics, and 
his death was followed by a period of indifference or deroga- 
tion. The over-praise and the -under-valuation will be 
equally void of weight when the final summing up is made 
and the final judgment passed. Meantime Longfellow will 
continue to be loved and memorized ; for he who sows year 
after year in the hearts of children will always reap an 
abundant harvest. Longfellow was not of the great ones ; 
nor, for that matter, are the vast majority of the singers 
whom the world has agreed not to forget. He wrote a 
good deal of rhymed commonplace ; and so, for that matter, 
did Wordsworth, Byron, Schiller, Whittier. Time has 
already edited Wordsworth and Byron; it will edit Long- 
fellow. When this work of critical selection has been com- 
pleted, there will remain a volume of verse, distinctly Amer- 
ican, and genuinely poetic and melodious, not as Beethoven 
and Brahms are melodious, but as Mendelssohn and Schubert 
are melodious. 

Longfellow had a harmonious nature, a sensitive but con- 
trolled temperament, educational opportunities beautifully 
adapted to his needs, happy and congenial conditions and 
occupations, the companionship of scholars, the love of 
friends, and a quick and abiding popularity. Born ina pro- 
vincial country and of Puritan ancestry, he was from the 
beginning of his career a restorer of the tradition of beauty, 
culture, and the arts which a one-sided view of life and a 
bitter political and military struggle had broken. With 
Irving, he stands among the earliest interpreters of the old 
world of ripe civilization and rich historic association to a 
new world which, in severing governmental ties, had largely 
cut the deeper ties that unite peoples in the common heritage 
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and achievement of civilization. When Poe charged Long- 
fellow with plagiarism, he wholly misconceived the spirit and 
function of the author of “ Outre-Mer,” “ Hyperion,” and 
“The Golden Legend ;” the same charge might have been 
brought against Shakespeare on the same ground. The 
young country was starving for beauty ; Longfellow fed it 
with the tradition, legend, romantic incident, the enchanting 
loveliness of art and nature in the Old World, as the little 
group of Transcendentalists fed its hunger for a more spiritual 
interpretation of work, occupations, and human relations by 
bringing it in contact with the Germany of Goethe, Kant, 
and Hegel, and the England of Coleridge. Longfellow was, at 
the beginning, a translator of rare sensitiveness and charm, 
as he was later a translator of scholarly accuracy and precision. 

He was the first really popular singer in a country destitute 
of music and eager for the poetic rendering of the facts of 
its life. ‘The Rumanians set all their occupations and expe- 
riences, from marriage, birth, and christening, through sowing 
and reaping, social and domestic festivals, to sorrow and 
death, to the music of popular songs so many and so naive 
that they seem to spring out of the soil. Longfellow found 
tunes for universal sentiment, and set the most tender and 
intimate things to measures so simple that they ran like a 
fresh stream of sentiment through American homes. ‘“ The 
Arsenal at Springfield,” ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,” “ The 
Reaper and the Flowers,” “ The First Snowfall,” “The Fire 
of Driftwood,” are charged with a tenderness so wide and 
human that one does not stop to examine their credentials 
of thought too critically. 

If the unsympathetic find “‘ The Psalm of Life ” too elemen- 
tary for their edification, they can hardly close their ears to 
the imaginative force and poetic skill of “‘ The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” “ Sir Humphrey Gilbert,” “ Victor Galbraith,” 
and a little group of ballads neither commonplace nor imita- 
tive ; while ‘“ The Children’s Hour” and “ My Lost Youth” 
and a large class of poems which they represent have the 
charm of pure feeling and a beauty of phrase which the 
true poet alone compasses. 

In narrative poetry Longfellow’s achievements were of 
high and permanent value, and “‘ Evangeline,” “‘ Hiawatha,” 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” gave Americans their 
first poetic renderings of native incident and story, as Irving’s 
“ Legend of Sleepy Hollow ” and “ Rip Van Winkle” gave 
them their first local legends. ‘The translation of the 
“* Divine Comedy ” was the latest expression of Longfelloy’s 
generous passion to reunite the New with the Old World, as 
it was the most considerable achievement of his scholarship. 
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The group of sonnets, written largely in the last decade of 
his life, place him among the masters of this exacting and ex- 
pressive literary form ; his sensitive imagination, deep feeling, 
and exquisite craftsmanship equipped him for success where 
even Tennyson failed, and set him securely among sonneteers 
of very high rank. ‘“ There is no single sonnet,” writes 
Mr. Greenslet in his carefully phrased introduction to the 
whole body of the poet’s sonnets, “‘ so fine and memorable 
as many of Shakespeare’s, as a few of Milton’s and Words- 
worth’s, and as sundry fortunate sonnets by other hands that 
are among the choicest treasures of English poetry. . . . Yet 
their average is incomparably high.” And nowhere is the 
height of thought and art so definitely registered as in the 
sonnets which accompany the translation of the “ Divine 
Comedy,” which The Outlook reprints and which belong 
with the best modern poetry. H. W. M. 


INFERNO 
How strange the sculptures that adorn these towers! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 
Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medizeval miracle of song! 


INFERNO 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er ; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 
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PURGATORIO 
I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace with thine. 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume ; 
The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shine ; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 
From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 
And lamentations from the crypts below ; 
And then a voice celestial, that begins 
With the pathetic words, “ Although your sins 
As scarlet be,” and ends with “as the snow.” 


PURGATORIO 


With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 
From which thy song and all its splendors came; 
And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name, 
The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift overflow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 
Thou makest full cenfession; and a gleam, 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast, 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase ; 
Lethe and Eunoé—the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow—bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 


PARADISO 


I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of Saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 
And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays, 
With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 
And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 
And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost; — 
And the melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the housetops and through heaven above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 
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THE PASSING OF KERMIS 
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F on happen to 
at Haarlem 

some evening in 
the week following 
August’s first Sunday, 
and stroll over to the 
Groote Markt to see 
perchance how the 
huge church roof glit- 
ters in the moonlight, 
you will find surprise 
if not disappointment 
awaiting you at the 
corner, for the whole 
square is ablaze with 
thousands of electric 
lights. Your eyes are dazzled by their 
vlitter, your ears are tortured by the wails 
of a dozen steam pianos in or out of tune, 
your nose is unpleasantly assailed by the 
odor of smoking fat where thousands of 
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poffertjes, wafeln, or doughnuts are brown- 


ing, your sacred person is shoved and 
pushed and joggled, your sensitive toes 
trodden upon by a gay crowd on pleasure 
bent. At the same momenta kindly Dutch 
acquaintance is shouting in your ear, ‘‘ No, 
Kermis is not what it used to be; the 
custom is dying out !”’ 

You stand upon the Stadhuis steps in 
comparative shadow and safety, and look 
out over the scene. An enormous car- 
rousel resplendent in pink and white paint, 
in’ astonishing horses and uncountable 
electric lights, spreads half across the 
market-place. Within it extraordinary 
animals drawing marvelous chariots are 
vhirling and prancing, seesawing and tilt- 
ng in bewildering combination of motions 
to the overpowering blare of a steam 
calliope and the unmistakable joy of hun- 
lreds of merrymakers. It is a huge 
raveling establishment; carrying its own 
‘lectric light plant, its large building, and 
ts marvelous equipment for one-week 
tands all over the Netherlands during the 
nonths when Kermis is in celebration. 
\nd there are others like unto it, and in 
he side streets smaller affairs down even 


unto the tiny merry-go-round of a genera- 
tion ago, with the stocky wooden steeds 
cavorting about a tiny circle to the grind 
of a small hand-organ, the light of a dim 
oil lamp. A Dutch Kermis furnishes fine 
opportunity to study the evolution of the 
carrousel if only.it left one in a state of 
mind to study anything. 

Beside the huge carrousel is a building 
quite as large, as gay with paint and 
lights, as popular, as its neighbor. There 
is here no steam piano or organ, .nor 
even the noisy “ barkers” of the rival 
establishment. Its attractions speak for 
themselves to hungry frolickers; their 
enticing (?) odor rises to the high heavens. 

In front, where the glare of lights is 
brightest, a huge black table stands like a 
solemn altar, and high enthroned behind 
it, her feet almost level with its top, sits 
a solemn-looking .female, more or less 
beautiful, more or less quaintly garbed, 
like some high-priestess presiding over a 
stately ceremonial. About her and the 
black altar white-jacketed men are grouped 
in number, and back on either side stretch 
rows and rows of small tables all neatly 
covered with white damask and glittering 
with silver, some discreetly enshrined 
within screening curtains, others set boldly 
forward where their occupants may be 
clearly seen as well as see. 

Go closer and observe the black altar. 
Even now some devotees seat themselves 
at a table within, and a white-capped man 
calls an order. Solemnly, as befits such 
momentous occasion, the priestess seizes 
a ewer (it is sometimes an earthenware 
pitcher quite ordinary except for its huge 
size) and pours a thick yellowish stream in 
lines across the altar at her feet. The 
mystery is solved. The priestess is a cook, 
the altar is a huge gasgange whose whole 
top is a plate indented with tiny cup-like 
molds for the baking of poffertjes—one 
of the inseparable and unspeakable joys of 
Kermis-time. 

What are poffertjes ? ‘Tiny fritters made 
frequently from buckwheat meal, eaten 
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by dozens, piping hot and liberally deluged 
with butter and sugar. Watch the process 
a moment. A man with a brush dipped 
in melted fat deftly “swabs” each little 
indentation, the stream of batter pours 
swiftly and accurately into the requisite 
rows, the priestess settles back in her chair 
and her indifference, the waiter stands 
ready armed with his little two-pronged 
fork. There is a moment’s silent suspense ; 
his eyes are riveted upon the little yellow 
lakes, yours travel eagerly from them to 
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him ; has something gone wrong ? 
No, the lakes are becoming moun 
tains, puffing up slowly, then 
swiftly to peer over the rim. 
Swiftly the fork travels down one 
long row and up the other, turn- 
ing each little yellow ball over and 
disclosing a golden-brown side. 
Two rows are a portion, twelve to 
the row. Before you have counted, 
the fork is at work again, jab, jab, 
jab; a half-dozen poffertjes are 
transported from stove to plate, 
four journeys, and the butter and 
sugar are going on with a gen- 
erous hand; a moment later and 
they are disappearing in an eager 
mouth. But long before this other 
orders have been given, other rows 
filled, all the waiters are busy with 
forks and plates; as fast as one 
set of molds is emptied the busy 
brush prepares it for use, and the big gas 
range is striving its uttermost to keep up 
with the demands. 

Wafeln are being baked also, crisp, 
golden-brown, marvelously light wa/fe/n, 
and here the old charcoal fire has not 
been entirely supplanted by the more con- 
trollable gas flame. Only in the humble 
poffertje booths of tiny towns one yet finds 
occasionally the old charcoal, wood, or 
peat bed used to bake the tiny fritters, 
but even in the showiest stands the wafe/ 
man heats his long-handled irons 
at a blazing open fire. He holds 
them perilously near his rosy 
cheeks and blond mustache to try 
their heat, yet no disaster ensues. 
He greases and fills and turns and 
watches his half-dozen sets quite 
alone, but a girl keeps the batter- 
bowl filled and ready for his use, 
and takes the finished product 
from his hand as he empties his 
iron. 

Wafein are well known to Amer- 
ican homes, and doughnuts also, 
dear to Kermis revelers. Did the 
English Pilgrims learn their joys 
in those years of sojourn in Hol- 
land ere the Mayflower sailed, or 
was it our Dutch ancestry who 
bequeathed us their secrets? The 
Dutch doughnuts of to-day are 
bigger, thicker, puffier yet than 
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our own, and several sizes are sold 
to suit various pocketbooks or 
appetites. Frequently they are 
‘plummy ;” the Dutch think any 
cake the better for a few currants 
or raisins; and always they are 
very brown and—may it be whis- 
pered ?—rather greasy. 

The fumes and odors of all these 
hundreds of hot irons and frying 
fat rise like clouds of incense 
above the booths, made plainly 
visible by the scores of lights. 
(hrough it one descries dimly the 
uplifted hand, the solemn head, of 
bronze Laurens Koster, who seems 
to stand upon tiptoe trying to see 
through or above the glamour and 
noise of the tents which beset him. 
No Haarlém visitor needs to be 
told that this same Laurens Koster 
with the bit of type in his rigid 
hand is the real inventor of printing, not 
that Gutenberg whose bronze statue 
stands in the market-place at Mainz. 
here is excitement enough at Kermis 
time without opening the question. 

Beyond and about are more _ booths, 
more poffertjes, more doughnuts, not to 
mention other Kermis dainties such as 
slender brown smoked eels which resem- 
ble nothing so much as dead gartersnakes. 
Dangling from chewing mouths—for the 
proper (!) method of eating them seems 
to be to begin chewing slowly at 
one end and chew on deliberately 
to the other—they are not precisely 
inviting ; but as antidotes to too 
many sweeties and as thirst-pro- 
vokers their utility is unquestioned. 
And how could Kermis be prop- 
erly celebrated without much drink- 
ing Of spuit-wasser (bottled soda- 
water), dizer, wijn, and schnapps ? 
Pickled onions have their attrac- 
tions—two or three for a penny— 
served upon tiny plates; and of 
Deventer-koek (a kind of ginger- 
bread), nougat, and chocolates, the 
stalls have no end. 

Games and amusements there 
are too by’scores, most of them of 
1 kind familiar to visitors at our 
»wn Atlantic City or Coney Island, 
ilbeit of much less pretentious 
type. Biographs and moving pic- 
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tures, wherein Wild West Shows, Buffalo 
Bill, and New York firemen performing 
impossibly thrilling deeds of daring were 
this year most popular, to the embarrass- 
ment of the honest American, who was 
invariably and promptly asked if they were 
not “ true to the life ;” spiritualistic séances 
also usually advertised as ‘ American ;” 
performing dogs and performing fleas— 
in quite separate booths, we were assured, 
but, for reasons, doubted; Punch and 
Judy shows done into’ Dutch ; shooting- 
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ralleries, Seesaws, swings, and a score of 
maller ‘“ attractions,” freaks, theatrical 
shows, peddlers and fakirs uncountable 
filling every nook and corner. 

Above the noise and light and smoke, 
far in the dark sky one can dimly discern 
the huge bulk of the old church towering 
into the night; but if at nine the Damiet- 
zes, Count Willem’s little silver bells; should 
ring their curfew call, even their odd, clear 
tone would scarcely penetrate the babel of 
sound so far below nor reach your waiting 
ears. And assuredly no one on a Kermis 
night would heed 
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it’s @yifig out,” repeats our-Dutch friend, 
half s&growfully, half gladly, and, looking . 
over the Groote Markt, we wonder what 
it then» has. been or why its end is near. 
“ Tf it’s dying, it’s having a bully wake,” 
says our Irish companion. 

In every large city of the Netherlands 
you will hear the same story—‘ Kermis 
is dying out;” yet in all but a very few 
you will find it still observed. It has its 
critics and detractors ; it ‘still has its adher- 
ents. It is regarded as a time of moral 
laxity and unmentionable excesses and as 
an opportunity for 





their warning even if 
he heard it. At nine 
fun is just beginning, 
and daybreak will 
come before its end. 
Much more befitting 
the scene than Cross 
or Crusaders would 
be Franz Hals’s lusty 
Arquebusiers. who 
banquet so perpetu- 
ally and gayly in the 
hall atour back. We 
would not be sur- 
prised if the old door 
swung slowly open | 
and they trooped out 
to join once more in 
the revels which once 
they undoubtedly 
shared. 

All night long the 
wooden horses. will 
whirl, the organs 
grind out their tune ; 
last year it was 
‘‘ Susanna,” this year 
a melody borrowed from New York. All 
night long the acrid fumes of frying fat 
will fill the air, the restaurants upon the 
market-place keep open doors for the 
merry crowds. Hand in hand the frolick- 
ers will traverse the market-place or the 
narrow streets leading from it,. singing, 
shouting, and clattering with all possible 
noise upon stone or clinker pavements, to 
their own great pleasure but the exaspera- 
tion of the weary traveler who wants to 
sleep; all night long for the week or 
more that Kermis endures; and the last 
night is merriest and maddest of them all. 
‘‘No, Kermis is not what it used to be, 





MEISJES FROM TER GOES 
AT MIDDELBURG KERMIS 


merrymaking, foolish 
perhaps but not un- 
necessary to toi 
filled lives. 


Three _centufti 
and a_ half “ae 
elapsed since Gharles 


V, then brokén and 
feeble from disap- 
pointments and ex- 
cesses, became sud- 
denly aware -of the 
numerous evils at- 
fendant upon the 
celebration of Ker- 
mis by his good 
people of Amster- 
dam, and summarily 
reduced. the period 
from ten days to one, 
hoping thus to cause 
its complete aban- 
donment. Not the 
} mightiest ruler whom 
the world then knew 
could prevail against 
ancient privilege and 
custom; Amsterdam celebrated Kermis 
joyously until our own day. | But at last 
the great city on the Amstel has yielded 
up this old church festival; slowly the 
other towns are following her example ; 
another generation may see its end. 

Not criticism and not legislation have 
done it to death, although for many dec- 
ades higher public opinion has frowned 
upon the. celebration. Time after time 
rentals have been raised for the spaces in 
market-place or street, until now in many 
towns they are almost prohibitive ; yearly 
the demands for luxuries and novelties 
increase; the tastes once satisfied by 
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pofferties and Deventer gingerbread, by 
hand-organs and candles, demand nougat 
and ice-cream sandwiches, biographs and 
electric lights ; the train, the tram-car, and 
the bicycle have bound villages to towns, 
hamlets to villages, farms ‘to highroads ; 
a few coppers will carry peasant sweet- 
hearts into the heart of great cities where 
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Rotterdam still celebrate it gleefully, 
uproariously ; Monnikendam, Volendam, 
and many another tiny Holland town, as 
gayly as their means permit. In Zeeland 
you may follow its train from Vlissingen 
to Middelburg, to Ter Goes or Zierik-Zee ; 
in the wee old towns along the Rhine, 
Wijk-bij-Duurstede, Rhenen, or Wov- 
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the exciting pleasures of Kermis may be 
enjoyed any day in the year; and what 


Emperor and Stadholder, Burgomaster 
and ‘Town Councilors could not accom- 
plish, modern inventions are unwittingly 
achieving with ease. Undoubtedly the 
days of Kermis are numbered, but when 
they are done, modern science and luxury, 
not law, will write Finis to their history. 
From Amsterdam and The Hague Ker- 
mis has vanished; Haarlem, Leiden, and 
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drichem, in ancient Nijmegen or wealthy 
Arnhem, Kermis joys still abound. Zwolle 
in Overijssel, Franeker and Harlingen in 
Friesland, the little cities in Drenthe’s 
wide moorlands and the larger ones in 
Guelders’ rich fields still hold to the old 
festival. 

There is nothing much funnier in con- 
trasts than to see the solemn storks, so 
numerous and so friendly at old Wijk-bij- 
Duurstede, the one-time summer residence 
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of the powerful bishops of Utrecht, look- 
ing down in silent disdain upon the whirl- 
ing wooden horses in the market-place. 
‘he ancient little town is still medizeval in 
aspect, although the advent of the tram 
and the restoration of its ruined palace— 
old as the Czesars, or old as Willibrord, 
which is it ?—will eventually work its trans- 
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much eating and drinking, much noise and 
boisterous sport, with crude music and dim 
lights, with rude games and dark shadowed ° 
corners conducive to much love-making, 
with much laughter and coarse jokes and 
doubtless many aching heads and some 
regrets ‘“next morning.” 

It is in these little towns that one may 
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formation. Its narrow, crooked streets, 
its jumble of big and little houses, its grim 
old church and close-clipped lindens 
screening its facades, belong to another 
age than ours, It is not greater to-day 
than when it was a bishop’s pride, and a 
city needed not to be large in extent nor 
solve any problems of drainage or lighting 
in order to be rich or strong. Kermis is 
celebrated at Wijk-bij-Duurstede to-day 
as it was when the town was young, with 


see the festival in all its primitive fervor, 
its crude pleasures. It is here that one 
can understand the opportunity it gave to 
sordid lives to forget their labor, their dull- 
ness, their limitations, for one brief week 
in the year; it is here that a keen observer 
may see with sorrow perhaps, certainly 
with regret, how very brutish such circum- 
scribed lives may be. 

The old meaning of the festival was 
long since forgotten. A thousand years 
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or more ago the successful restoration of 
some church gave occasion to a mass of 
thanksgiving, a mass for that church, 
Kerkmesse, Kermisse, Kermis (it sounds 
to-day like Kerremis, for the Dutchman 
is prone to double his “r’s”’). -Annually 
thereafter the Kerkmesse was celebrated 
as joyously as saint’s festival or ecclesias- 
tical feast ; gradually the time of prepara- 
tion was extended, of recovery prolonged. 
Traders found it to their advantage to 
come at such holiday 
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wares and fakirs with every possible attrac- 
tion to tempt a year’s savings from a capa- 
cious pocket. Once ordinary annual cus- 
tom in every city of Europe, it survives 
only in a few great “ fairs ”—as the fur 
market in September at Leipzig—and the 
merrymakings whose chief business is 
amusement, still held annually in Nether- 
land towns, but whose “ end is near.” 
As a place to study folk-costume and 
custom it has no equal. At Kermis it is 





occasion to the town ; 
booths sprang up be- 
fore the church doors 
to tempt church- 
goers with their novel 
wares; hours not 
needed for the di- 
vine service were 
filled with shopping 
and merrymaking. 
As the passing 
years dimmed the 
memory of a com- 
pleted task, as an- 
other generation 
grew to manhood 
which knew nothing 
of the self-sacrifice 
and struggle that had 
reared those old gray 
walls, more and more 
of fun and frolic, less 
and less of reverent 
and devout service, 
filled the church’s 
hours. Through a 
thousand years the 











the country-people 
and fishers, the men 
and women whom 
the casual traveler 
rarely sees, who 
throng the city’s mar- 
ket-place. Radiant in 
their best garments, 
their hard-earned 
coins jingling in their 
capacious pockets, 
their eyes, ears, and 
mouths wide open to 
receive all the novel- 
ties that the festival 
shall afford, they 
tramp soberly from 
booth to booth until 
inspection is com- 
plete, the fun of fri- 
volity seizes them, a 
glass or two of 
schnapps, perhaps, or 
merely the “joy of 
| living,” fans its flame, 

; and a wild dash is 

|} made for the car- 
*_- ~~ jj rousel or the moun- 
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name of Kermis has 
endured, but for half 
of them at least its meaning has been 
ignored or forgotten. What few remnants 
of ecclesiastical custom survived until 
the Reformation—the solemn pageants 
of gayly robed priests, of banners and 
candles, of monks and altar-boys through 
the narrow streets, the great crowds 
thronging in eagerly through the wide 
church doors, the chanting and preaching, 
the prayers and incense that preceded all 
the merrymaking—vanished utterly with 
the overthrow of Romish faith and Spanish 
dominion. 

Since that day it has been but a fair- 
time, when foreign sellers came with curious 
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tebank’s show, where 
mirth finds expres- 
sion in hearty laughter, jests, and gibes. 

Haarlem forgets her glorious history, 
Leiden her great University, Rotterdam 
her commerce, Middelburg her aristocratic 
past, while Kermis lasts. St. Bavo’s great 
church has looked down upon too many 
such festivals to care if a fisher-lad kisses 
his sweetheart a little too loudly in its 
shadows ; and if Koster blushes, the in- 
cense from poffertjes veils his face. 

Here in Zeeland, where costume yet 
reigns and Madame Fashion is unknown, 
every tram-car, boat, and chaise brings 
its quota of white-capped, black-gowned, 
bejeweled women, of tall men resplendent 
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with many gold and silver buttons. To 
see one of these wealthy peasants, cos- 
tumed as if for a comic opera, ride into 
town upon a bicycle is an unpardonable 
but picturesque anachronism. ‘To watch 
them mount the gorgeous wooden animals 
of the carrousel and whirl in bliss supreme 
is enough to move a stoic to mirth. 

But thoroughly to appreciate Kermis 
one must not stand an observer only, upon 
the outside of things. Try a ride on the 
flying horses until you are thoroughly 
dizzy ; see the “ only real authentic repre- 
sentation of life in the Wild West,” and 
be instructed as never before upon your 
own country ; endure a bit of vaudeville 
which could readily be transplanted to the 
Bowery or a London music hall; have 
your fortune told by a very picturesque 
but uninviting Gypsy, or learn your fate 
from an anzmic spiritualistic medium ; 
shoot at clay pipes, or try your hand at 
chopping a bit of wood upon a meat-block, 
for if you split it cleanly at one blow -you 
“take the eake,” a very good and big 
one, as a prize; hear Punch scold Judy in 
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Dutch polysyllables made up of lost ‘‘ h’s ” 
and found “r’s ;” display your strength to 
an admiring audience by raising weights, . 
or your skill by tossing rings over canes; 
admire the “tallest man on earth” or 
sympathize with the mother who regrets 
that she has “four daughters all of one 
age and needs help to dress them ;” eat 
unlimited foffertjes and wafeln, nougat, 
smoked eels, onions, and chocolates, drink 
unlimited coffee and lemonade, thick choc- 
olate or thin beer, huge glasses of soda- 
water or tiny thimbles of “ halluf-en-halluf” 
(gin and bitters) ; tramp the uneven stones 
of the cruel pavement for hours and hours, 
singing, laughing, pushing and pulling in all 
directions ; and if you have honestly and 
thoroughly kept Kermis from dusk until 
your tired body declined to respond to fur- 
ther prodding—as it will long before the last 
Dutch merrymaker is ready to go home— 
you will awaken some time the next marn- 
ing to wonder why the whole populace 
did not die of exhaustion after the first 
Kermis, and how it ever had courage to 
repeat the dose. 
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THE FRUIT-STAND 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE 
CHARACTERS OF NATIONAL 
STATESMEN 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


MONG the notable vol- 

umes of studies on social 
. subjects which have ap- 
CGKI)TNON) peared within the last year 
WISX or two are Lord Acton’s 
Zi A « History of Freedom and 
Other Essays,” and Frederic Harrison’s 
“National and Social Problems.” The 
points of view of the two writers are 
very different in some regards, and it 
is not necessary to sympathize with every 
position which either of them takes; 
but running through both volumes is a 
vein of noble purpose which renders it 
worth while to read them both. Each 
writer is actuated by an intense scorn of 
what is base and cruel and unjust, without 
regard to whether it be successful or un- 
successful; each stands for true liberty, 
for social justice, for detestation of tyr- 
anny, whether of a despot, an oligarchy, 
or a mob; and, finally, the creed of each 
is based on a broad and deep ethical 
foundation, and tells us to believe in what 
is right because it is right, and bids us do 
right without regard to our own ultimate 
fate simply because an honest and upright 
man can do no less. Each of these men 
speaks with fiery and burning wrath of the 
successful criminals of history—the men 
who are worshiped by the admirers of mere 
success, no matter what brutality, greed, 
and cunning, what oppression of others 
and disregard of others, that success may 
represent. 

They feel this healthy indignation alike 
for the unscrupulous plutocrat, the man 
of swollen wealth who exploits and ruins 
others to add to his own vast fortune, and 
for that other man, a no less sinister figure, 
who panders to the ignorance and envy of 
poor and unfortunate men, who excites 
class feeling and revels ir mob violence, all 
to achieve his own wicked purpose. They 
abhor these men in social life, and they 
abhor their representatives in public life. 


They see clearly that the unscrupulous des- 
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pot and the unscrupulous mob leader are at 
heart one in their purposes, in their wick- 
edness, in the far-reaching evil they bring 
about, though they must fight under ban- 
ners nominally antagonistic. Louis XV 
and Marat represented each in his own 
person certain despicable human qualities, 
and each stood for selfish and brutal op- 
pression of certain people by certain other 
people, of one class by another class; 
though by the accidents of their positions 
it happened that the classes they repre- 
sented were not the same. Many a king, 
many a popular demagogue, though coming 
far short of such iniquity as that of those 
men, has yet each by his actions lowered 
the ideals of men within his own country ; 
and as a corollary has lowered the ideals 
that men should have as to the way in 
which one country should -treat another. 
One of the prime merits in the books 
both of Lord Acton and of Frederic Har- 
rison is their clear recognition of interna- 
tional, no less than individual, morality 
and duty. Their writings are those of 
stanch patriots, stanch lovers of their 
own country, of far too virile fiber to 
shrink from righteous war if their country 
is wronged, but no less bent on seeing 
that their country wrongs no other. 

A nation must be, judged in part by the 
character of its public men, not merely by 
their ability but by their ideals and the 
measure in which they realize these ideals ; 
by their attitude in private life, and much 
more by their attitude in public life, both 
as regards their conception of their duties 
toward their country, and their conception 
of the duty of that country, embodied in 
its government, toward its own people 
and toward foreign nations. 

While the private life of a public man 
is of secondary importance, it is certainly 
a mistake to assume that it is of no impor- 
tance. Of course excellence of private 
conduct—that is, domestic morality, punc- 
tuality in the payment of debts, being a 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
From a portrait in the possession of the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of Commerce and Labor 


Charles Henry Hart, one of the best living experts on Washington portraits, says : “‘ Charles Polk, or, as he sometimes signed 
his name, Charles Peale Polk, was a nephew of Charles Willson Peale, the patriotic historical portrait painter of the Revo- 
lution, who painted Washington’s portrait fourteen different times. Polk d in 1767, and died in 1822. 


t re time was born in ay. n 
In 1787, during the sittings of the Convention to Frame a Constitution for the United States, Charles Willson Peale painted 
being an admirable likeness. 


a head of Washington ‘to make a mezzotinto from,’ which was universally accepted as 

Polk, who studied under his uncle, made several copies of this portrait, in one or two instances enlarging it to half length, 
as in the canvas under consideration. Among the Washington MSS. in the Library of Congress (Vol. 75, No. 302) there is 
4 letter from Charles Peale Polk to Washington, dated ew York, August 6, 1790, asking for a sitting to finish a portrait 
‘he has prepared with that design.’ He adds that ‘he has in the course of the last year executed fifty portraits, though his 
advantages were not what he wished.’ This portrait is signed on the back ‘Cs. Polk—No. 50.’ From Washington's well- 
known complacency in granting sittings to artists for his portrait, and his particular friendship for, Charles Wi Peale 
Polk’s uncle, there is little doubt that, Washington granted the request, and from the canvas being specially ear-mar 
with ‘No. 50,’ there is as little question that this is the identical portrait that was completed from life, which view is 
strengthened by the inherent quality of the painting, which is the best by Polk I have ever seen, and is ip excellent condi- 
tion. 1 consider it an extremely interesting contemporary portrait of Washingtoa.’ 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
From a portrait in the possession of the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of Commerce and Labor 


Mrs. Annie E. Bryden writes of this portrait: “The accompanying portrest of Abraham Lincoln was done by my father, 
William Willard, at Washington, in 1864, from actual pittings from I haye often heard my father speak of incidents 
which occurred while Lincoln was posing for, him, and he especially spoke of this portrait, which he kept for himself, as one 
of the most cherished specimens of his work.”’ 






































good husband and father, being a good 
neighbor—do not, taken together, furnish 
adequate reason for reposing confidence 
in a man as a public servant. But lack 
of these qualities certainly does establish 
a presumption against any public man. 
One function of any great public leader 
should be to exert an influence upon the 
community at large, especially upon the 
young men of the community ; and there- 
fore it is idle to say that those interested 
in the perpetuity of good government 
should not take into account the fact 
of a public man’s example being some- 
thing to follow or to avoid, even in 
matters not connected with his direct 
public services. 

But of course the public services them- 
selves furnish the real test. The first 
duty of a general is to win campaigns. 
The first duty of a statesman is efficiently 
to work for the betterment of his country 
and for its good relations with the rest of 
the world. He must have high ideals, 
and in addition he must possess the prac- 
tical sagacity and force that will enable 
him measurably to realize them. If he 
does not possess the high ideals, then the 
greater his ability the more dangerous he 
is and the more essential it is to hunt him 
out of public life. Sagacity, courage, all 
that makes for efficiency—these are of 
use only if the man’s character is such 
that he will use them for good and not for 
evil. On the other hand, fine aspirations, 
no matter how good, are useless if a man 
lacks either strength and courage, or else 
the practical good sense which will enable 
him to face facts as they actually are 
and to work with his fellows under exist- 
ing conditions, instead of confining him- 
self to complaints about the conditions, or 
to railing at the men because they are 
not other than he finds them. 

It is the peculiar good fortune of the 
United States that in its two greatest citi- 
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zens, Washington and Lincoln, it has de- 
veloped men whose ideals were lofty, not 
only as regards their conduct toward their . 
fellow-citizens within the borders of their 
own land, but also as to the way in which 
their country should behave in dealing with 
other countries. “These men were the 
greatest of their type, the type of Timoleon 
and Hampden, and it is no small honor to 
America that this, the highest type of 
statesmanship, should have here received 
its highest development. The fundamental 
difference between this type of public 
servant, the Washington-Lincoln type, and 
other types of public men as strong, as 
forceful, and as effective, is that the men 
of this type clearly recognize the funda- 
mental principles of morality as applying 
among men and as applying among nations. 
They acknowledge moral obligations as of 
supreme force, and as binding them -not 
only in their relations to their fellow-codn- 
trymen, but in their relations to all man 
kind. Both Washington and Lincoln 
were devoted Americans, devoted patriots 
Each was willing to pour out the blood 
of the bravest and best in the land for 
a high and worthy cause, and each was 
a practical man, as far removed as pos- 
sible from the sentimentalist and the 
doctrinaire. But each lived his life in 
accordance with a high ideal of right which 
forbade him to wrong his neighbor, and 
which when he became head of the State 
forbade him to inflict international wrong, 
as it forbade him to inflict private wrong. 
Each left to his countrymen as a priceless 
heritage the ennobling memory of a life 
which achieved great succéss through ren- 
dering far greater service, of a life lived 
in practical fashion for the achievement of 
lofty ideals, of a life lived in accordance 
with a standard of duty which forbade 
maltreatment of one man. by another, 
which forbade maltreatment by one nation 
of another. . 
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WITH EDEN PHILLPOTTS ON 
DARTMOOR 


BY MARY OGDEN WHITE 


WITH DRAWINGS BY THOMAS R. MANLEY 


ey ¢ T is a little like sur- 
KL) prising a man in his 
KZ \) ) workshop to read his 
\ of N; books where he wrote 
WN Pi vy them, and it is the 
Ke hardest test to which 
zon NGS he can be put. One 
sees the tools he 
worked with, and his materials are strewn 
about everywhere. Even the most in- 
different reader of Mr. Phillpotts, if he 
follow him over Dartmoor, will come to 
recognize the pattern of his tales, for 
there is a singular frankness and lack 
of subtlety about them; they are as 
open as the Moor itself. The flowers 
in the wayside hedge which one has 
just passed are the very flowers which 
he loves so well to enumerate, and the 
peasant who sat on the bench in the 
sun as one climbed the hill is sketched 
with delicious accuracy; one recognizes 
him by every inflection of his lovable 
dialect. 

The houses in which his characters 
lived stand with their thatched gables 
to the street, and with their whitewashed 
or “rosy”-washed overhanging upper 
stories leaning out over the foot-path. 
He scarcely takes the trouble to change 
any names, and if he does they are so 
ill disguised that one detects them im- 
mediately. All the family names in his 
stories are on Dartmoor to-day; one 
hears them over and over again, or sees 
them on swinging inn signs or written up 
over the tiny little shops which nearly 
touch foreheads across the village streets. 

Dartmoor people will tell you that of 
all writers about the Moor country Mr. 
Phillpotts is the only one who has under- 
stood them. He only has translated 
their broad Devon without exaggeration 
and has interpreted their philosophy and 
quaint wisdom like a comrade. Their 
love for him is as wide as the Moor, and 
their pride in him is so personal as to 


become almost a jealousy. They accept 
Mr. Baring-Gould reluctantly as their in- 
terpreter and they will tell you that he 
cannot write their dialect; as for Mr. 
Blackmore, he belongs to Exmoor, and 
every one knows that Exmoor is all very 
well, but it is not Dartmoor. 

Much must be said for the personal” 
charm which Mr. Phillpotts evidently pos- 
sesses, and much for the fact that although 
he has lived in all quarters of the Moor 
for the known purpose of studying the 
people and the locality for his books, he 
has never wounded their self-esteem, which 
speaks well for his tact, as the Devonshire 
man is neither slow of observation nor 
lacking in self-respect. 

In Chagford, where he lived while he 
was writing “The Children of the Mist,” 
the book by which perhaps he is better 
known than by any other, the house in 
which he lodged is pointed out with as 
much local pride as is the view from Mel- 
dun Hill or the square tower of Chagford 
Church itself. The village people are 
quite proud to own that Billy Blee was a 
real Chagford man, and any driver will go 
out of his way to point out the road to 
Fernworthy, which passes by the Newtake 
Farm, where Will and Phoebe lived. 

In out-of-the-way cottages in lonely 
places on the Moor, peasants will confess 
with shy pride that they are in one of Mr. 
Phillpotts’s books; quite as often as not 
they do not know which book nor remem- 
ber the character by name, but they thor- 
oughly enjoy the pleasant glory of their 
literary immortality. On a windy Septem- 
ber day some one who walked out from 
Princetown to a farm-house near Two 
Bridges for afternoon tea and clotted cream 
found the original Mrs. Trout with her 
thirteen children. She was undaunted by 
the fact that the Mrs. Trout of fiction had 
died, overcome by the advent of the un- 
lucky thirteenth; she was only proudly 


conscious that she had a distinction above 
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her neighbors and lived in a book, and 
that was enough for her. At Princetown 
Fair, when. its gloomy streets are full of 
little Moor ponies and ruddled sheep, the 
host of “the Duchy” will point out more 
than one of Mr. Phillpotts’s characters 
among the fine-looking Devonshire men, 
with their long, straight limbs in riding- 
breeches and smart leather leggings. Any 
one of those men on his well-kept cob, 
or with big curly Devonshire rams tied 
meekly in his cart, might be Nicholas from 
Wistman’s Wood or David from the farm 
above Lydford, for Mr. Phillpotts wrote 
three of his Moor tales on the western 
side of Dartmoor. 

His characters are sure to be faithful 
reproductions of the men of the Moor, for 
the author lived among them when he 
wrote his books, and knew them inti- 
mately—so intimately, indeed, that one 
might fancy that the old men one can see 
any day leaning over the Abbey Bridge 
above the Tavy are the very men from 
Lydford who sat upon that unforgetable 
committee which planned the Water Leat 
Pageant in “ The Whirlwind.” No one 
who was not of the Moors himself could 
have kept the just poise in his relations 
with the people which Mr. Phillpotts has 
shown, for their independent spirits would 
have scorned patronage and resented dis- 
tortion. There is neither patronage nor 
distortion in Mr. Phillpotts’s characters, 
there is only comprehension. 

Probably the bond which unites him to 
them is his unquenchable love of Dart- 
moor and his understanding of its moods. 
He does not prate about it—he might be 
mistaken for a Cornishman if he did—but 
it is himself, he never gets away from it. 
Now one may love Dartmoor and may 
write reams of description of its beauties, 
and the Dartmoor man will never be de- 
ceived, for he knows the eyes which see 
into its secrets. And there is need for no 
long tongue to talk about them. The 
elect few who understand recognize each 
other everywhere. 

Throughout all of Mr. Phillpotts’s novels 
one never fails to see the real passion of 
his soul for the county he loves. He will 
leave his plot at any crucial period to 
linger tenderly along the wayside. hedges 
and name over the flowers of the early 
spring or of the closing year. 
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Plots! Yes, I presume one must call 
them plots, those exaggerated and ab- 
normal positions into which he puts his 
naturally well-meaning heroes and hero- 
ines ; and yet even then it is not necessary 
to use the word in the plural, for there is 
but one plot in all his books. The 
environment changes and the method of 
dealing with the situation differs; some- 
times the inevitable conclusion is reached 
by means which are frenzied and hysteri- 
cal, and sometimes they are coherent and 
ruthless, but it is always the same story. 
A woman has two lovers—why only two 
Mr. Phillpotts does not say. There is 
nothing in her nature, or her scruples 
either, for that matter, to limit her to two. 
She loves them both. In the end she 
usually marries them both, although some- 
times marriage as a form is dispensed 
with. The woman is the central point of 
the drama ; her feelings, which are usually 
intense, if temporary, furnish the book’s 
reason for being, and she can be counted 
upon with unerring accuracy to make both 
men miserable. Once in a while the story 
is pure melodrama, as in “‘ The American 
Prisoner,” which is equipped with a com- 
plete stage villain and the stereotyped 
amount of blood-shedding in order to dis- 
pose of the virtuous but superfluous lover. 
That is, the lover has become superfluous 
by the time he is disposed of ; he has had 
his brief day and passed on. “The 
American Prisoner” is not one of the 
tales in which the two lovers exist simul- 
taneously ; that is a development which 
one finds brought to its most complete 
and inexplicable fulfillment in “‘ The Whirl- 
wind ;”’ inexplicable because no sufficient 
or compelling cause is ever shown for the 
woman’s downfall. Woman’s elasticity of 
sentiment is, however, never wholly ab- 
sent. Even Pheebe, in “ The Children of 
the Mist,” is not unmoved by the passion 
of the Grimbal, who breathes out threaten- 
ings and slaughter for her sake. And 
Chris loves both of the men who have 
loved her. 

Sometimes, indeed, the heroine is a 
neurotic absurdity like Honor Endicott, 
who is never off with the old love before 
being on with the new, and wants them 
both at once in order to satisfy her chang- 
ing whims. She succeeds in making two 
ordinary English gentlemen rather ridic- 
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ylous in their successive efforts to bow 
themselves out of her life to suit her un- 
stable fancy. In the end everybody has 
ahard time and she has spoiled several 
lives without enriching her own. Of.all 
Mr. Phillpotts’s books ‘‘ The Sons of the 
Morning” has the least excuse, for it is 
singularly unconvincing. One’s jaded feel- 
ings cease to respond to Honor’s irrational 
chanves of fancy, and there is: never the 
compulsion of passion which makes “ The 
River” and ** The Whirlwind ”’ artistically 
possible if not morally excusable. 

Hannah Oldrieve is an extreme : ex- 
ample of the sensuous, “ sleepy-eyed ” 
goddess of whom Mr. Phillpotts loves to 
write. All of his women characters except 
Ann Redvers—almost the only deviation 
from this type—are primitive and unre- 
strained in their natures, but not true or 
changeless. They have the physiques of 
animals, and the passions of animals in 
their well-developed bodies. 

It is perhaps the cheapness of their 
tragedies which makes them seem of so 
little worth. In the midst of their most 
overwhelming gusts of passion one has 
the wearied sense that the object of the 


emotion is purely incidental. Their fiery 
lusts and strained passions never ring very 


true. From what obsolete lore of man- 
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kind or prehistoric social studies Mr. Phill- 
potts unearthed his theories of women one 
wonders, but that he is seriously convinced 
of the justness of his conclusions one.can- 
not doubt. Even the heroine of “The 
Whirlwind,” who starts out as a simple 
and frank woman wholly in love with her 
slow-brained husband, is plucked up by the 
roots and flung into a relation with her 
husband’s employer which she neither 
justifies to herself nor desires, but at the 
same time repentance does not enter into 
her mind. 

This reiterated motif of the one woman 
loved by two men, and loving them both 
capriciously and yet greedily, begets a 
feeling of exasperation so intense that 
there is often a moment in beginning a 
new book of Mr. Phillpotts’s when one 
can barely refrain from flinging it out of 
the window. But if so be you have lived 
for a longer or a shorter period on 
“ Dart-i-moor,” if you have seen Cawsand 
Beacon in the glory of her purple robes, 
or have loved the “ dimpsy light” of the 
setting sun on Tor and Down, you will 
open it again for love of the comradeship 
with its author in the Moorland and for 
the sheer joy of the delicious wisdom of 
those homely philosophers whose opinions 
about men and things are so human. 
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“ Nothin’ on God’s earth,” says John- 
nie Beer, “be so uninterestin’ readin’ as 
the account of other folks at a revel, if 
you wasn’t there. But with tragical mat- 
ters the creepiness be very refreshin’, an’ 
the fact you wasn’t there adds to the 
pleasure. The very heart of comfortable 
tragedy be to look on at other people in 
the hell of a mess, while you’m all right 
with .your pint and your pipe drawin’ 
easy.” 

This is a good enough recipe, perhaps, 
for any novelist to follow, and the “ mess ” 
into which Mr. Phillpotts throws his peo- 
ple is not often a “ shilling shocker” like 
“The Poacher’s Wife.” A negro Voo- 
doo, murders, shipwrecks, and reported 
suicides are scattered between England 
and the British West Indies to make up 
the least worth while of all Mr. Phill- 
potts’s stories. The least worth while 
because the charm of Devonshire is 
almost wholly absent, and the homely, 
sweet bantering of the Moormen is ex- 
changed for the commonplace cleverness 
of the Englishman abroad. 

There was a Lord Bishop of Exeter 
more than a generation ago—Henry 


Phillpotts—one of the same family as 
the author, Devonshire people will tell 
you—and Henry of Exeter, as he was 
called, was famous for the righteous 
scourging he gave to the dissolute, fox- 
hunting parsons under him. Stories of 
these false shepherds may be heard all 


over Dartmoor to-day. Something of 
this same inherent sense of righteous- 
ness is to be found in Phillpotts the nov- 
elist as that which governed Phillpotts 
the bishop. Sin meets its reward, not 
because the author wills it so, but be- 
cause inevitably, like the old soul tragedy 
of the Greeks, a sin set going runs its 
appointed ruthless way and none shall 
stay it. 

Although Mr. Phillpotts argues with 
Miles Stapledon for the God which is 
Nature and with the farmer in “The 
Whirlwind” for the God which man’s 
lust demands ‘for itself, yet, when all is 
said, the old faith within him is potent 
and his men walk obedient to the strenu- 
ous ideal. Willingly or unwillingly, they 
answer to the trained conscience, the 
religious belief. Whether by accident or 
design, the man who has faith in some- 
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thing or some one is the one who stands 
the strain of temptation, who comes 
back to steadfastness of purpose cven 
when torn up by the storm of sorrow. 

The men in his novels are in strange 
contrast to the women. Religion, either 
in a positive form or in some yearning 
expressed by individual theories, is a 
factor with nearly every hero. Some- 
times the yearning is betrayed by vche- 
ment negations, sometimes by scientific 
sophisms and _ elaborate philosophical 
explanations, but it is never absent, 
There is nowhere the indifference, even 
the restive dislike, which his women 
show. Apparently their earthbound souls 
recognize no craving for the ideal, de- 
mand no explanation of life’s mysteries; 
they are content with the gratification of 
their immediate desires. They are just 
fine animals, clamorous for personal hap- 
piness, ruthless in seeking it. Prototypes 
for the women in Mr. Shaw’s “ Super- 
man,” one might say. 

Nicholas Edgecomb walks in the mystic 
presence and companionship of the God- 
man, which his crude faith has shaped for 
himself. In the sweet loneliness of dawn 
and sunset he has kept his vigil, like the 
knights of old. Impurity and temptation, 
brute rage and love torment, leave him 
virgin pure, because his soul-companions 
have been the Christ ideals of his simple 
faith. His very simplicity keeps him from 
the canker of self-consciousness. 

These Moormen, like Nicholas Edge- 
comb and the husband of Sarah Jane 
Friend, ponder for themselves the mean- 
ings of things in their jong walks, with 
only the ling and bracken, the wild things 
of the Moor, and the cry of the river for 
their companions. 

Deep sunk in purple heather, lonely 
gray crosses stand, bent to one side by 
centuries of wild Moor blasts, worn with 
the attrition of wind and weather, their 
odd short arms speaking a sort of humble 
protest to the passing years. Perhaps 
they were hewn from the older Menhirs 
and long stones in the days when tools 
were yet but primitive bronze, and when 
a young and ardent Christianity looked 
with suspicion upon the “ sacred circles ” 
of an older faith, Up on Cawsand Bea- 
con lie the Cairns of long-forgotten peo- 
ple, and the foot of the Moorman trips 
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over the fallen stone which,'marks the 
entrance of the hut where men lived before 
the crosses were reared on the “ Abbot’s 
Way.” There is small cause for wonder 
if the men who walk the Moor come at 
their own theories of life and its uses. 

“Patience, you say? Patience? Well, 
and what then? Ban’t a very strange thing 
for the father of a large family to be patient 
with his own, be it? Us be the A’mighty’s 
own invention, and if He can’t bear with us, 
who should ?” 

The conclusions of the thinkers may 
be sweetened by their own good hearts, 
or sour and crabbed by reason of short 
temper; but their views are “ their own, 
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appointin’ creatures, them Israelites, all 
around—God’s own image spoiled, as they 
be to this day, for that matter.” 


It is usually when utiering his mind 
about “ God A’mighty ” that the Devon- 
shire man shows his greatest originality 
and fearlessness. It is apt to be a fre- 
quent theme for discussion ; and Devon- 
shire bristles with little chapels and with 
sects of curious designations to show that 
theories upon the subject of God A’mighty 
will not be accepted without individual 
investigation and comment. For the most 
part they are broadly tolerant of one 
another’s views. Those of the established 
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reached single-handed,”’ and uttered with- 
out fear. 


“ A cruel beast of a world ’tis most times,” 
declared Cramphorn, as he lighted his pipe. 
“ Takin’ one thing with another, ’tis a ques- 
tion if a man wouldn’t be happier born a 
rabbit, or some such unthinkin’ item.” 

“World’s all right,” answered Ash; 
“vou’m acid. °*Tis the people in the world 
makes the ferment. "Twas a very gude place 
W ae fust turned out o’ hand, if Scripture’ s 

' count, for God A’mighty seed it spread 
out like a map, wi’ its flam new seas, and 
n vountains, an’ rivers, an’ He up and said 

was vitty.” 

“Aw! awnly wan man an’ woman on it 
then wi’out any fam’ly,” commented Jonah. 
“The Lord soon changed His tune when 
tuey beginned to increase an’ multiply. Dis- 


MOORS 


faith may call the Methodists “ wee’ sly 
uns” with a kindly twinkle in their eyes, 
but they lean rather hard towards liberty 
themselves, and adore the memories of 
their hunting parson. 


“As to God A’mighty,” said Jonah, “my 
rule’s to treat Un same as He treats me— 
same as we’m taught to treat any other 
neighbor. That’s fair, if you ax me.’ 

gh blasphemous thing to say it, whether 
or no,” declared Ash, uneasily. “ We ban't 
teached to treat folks same as they treat us, 
but same as we wish they’d treatus. That’s 
a very differ’nt thing. Gormed if I ban’t 
*mazed a bolt doan’t strike ’e, Jonah.” 

“Who’s afeard so long as he’m on the 
windy side o’ justice? I ban’t. If Godsends 
gute things, I'm fust to thank Un ’pon my 

nded knees, an’ hope respectful for long 
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continuance ; if He sends bad—then I cool off 
and wait for better times. Ban’t my way to 
return thanks for nought. I’ve thanked Un 
for the hay for Missis’s gude sake a score 0’ 
times; but thank Un for the turmits I won’t, 
till I sees if we’m gwaine to have rain ’fore 
*tis tu late. No song, no supper, as the say- 
ing is. Ban’t my way to turn left cheek to 
po Beat Jireh after He’s smote me ’pon the 
right. “Tis contrary to human nature.” ... 

“*Tis tu changeable in you, Jonah, if I 
may say so without angering you,” murmured 
Collins. 

“ Not so, Henery ; ban’t me that changes, 
but Him. I’m a steadfast man. ... When 
the Lord’s hand’s light on me, I go dancin’ 
and frolickin’ afore Him, like to David afore 
the Ark, an’ pray long prayers week-days so 
well as Sundays; but when He’m contra 
with me, and minded to blaw hot and cold, 
from no fault o’ mine, why! dammy, I get 
cranky tu.” ... 

“ What do ’e say to this here Popish dis- 
coorse, sir?” inquired Churdles Ash, and 
Mark answered him: 

“ Why, Jonah only confesses the secret of 
most of us. We’ve got too much wit or too 
little pluck to telli—that’s all: the difference. 
He’s blurted it out.” 


This gnarly doctrine of a hard old man 
speaks at least the unquenchable spirit 
of Devonshire—the spirit which, self-con- 
scious of the ego, groped from that knowl- 
edge out to great deeds of manful daring 
or to independence of thought. His own 
soul and the swelling downs of Dartmoor 
he concedes, and from them he argues 
out and back, back to the history written 
on his own Moors, out to its source, up to 
its God. But the ways he takes are his 
own ways, just as he crosses by his own 
paths the untracked Moorland. 

Somewhere in one of his Moor tales 
Mr. Phillpotts says: ‘“ A thousand home- 
steads stand around Dartmoor and look 
upward to the waste for many things that 
make life easier. Consciously men and 
women repair thither for their passing 
needs ; unconsciously it happens to some 
among them that the conditions of their 
existence here put metal into character, 
and forge moral chains or armor as the 
case may be. Such conditions, handed 
down from generation to generation, help 
the high causes of patience, temperance, 
and courage upon the one hand, or petrify 
the heart and make for selfishness and 
greed upon the other.” 

All quarters of the Moor are marked 
by Mr. Phillpotts’s stories. A pilgrimage 
which begins at Chagford with “The 
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Children of the Mist” will take one ali 
around again to Moreton Hampstead, 
where “The Poacher’s Wife” finds its 
setting. The inn where Johnnie Beer 
sometimes ‘‘ werged into poetry” stands 
by the side of the coach road from More- 
ton Hampstead over the Downs to Prince- 
town. Once in reality the poet of the 
Moors, Jonas Coaker, lived there. 

“The Three Crowns” Inn in Chag- 
ford, which was so full that the Brothers 
Grimbal, back from Africa, with their 
pockets full of gold, could not find a 
lodging, is still full. It is an old Per- 
pendicular inn with gabled and mullioned 
windows, where Charles Kingsley stayed, 
and from which he wrote to his wife de- 
scribing Dartmoor. In its stone porch 
one of the Royalists was shot during 
the Civil Wars when loyal Devonshire 
gentlemen resisted the Commonwealth. 
Seats on either side tempt the weary 
traveler after his ten or a dozen mile 
tramp over the Moors to sit and rest 
awhile and think tenderly of Sidney Go- 
dolphin, gallant and young, for he was 
only twenty when he made his last stand 
in the porch of the inn, which was old 
then. Spiteful people on the west side 
of the Moors say that Chagford would 
not have been known at all if it were 
not for Sidney Godolphin and the Per- 
pendicular inn, and Mr. Phillpotts’s 
** Children of the Mist.” 

Across the way from the inn is a 
whitewashed house with a jutting window 
toward the market-place, and you remem- 
ber that the night Will Blanchard went 
away he knocked at this window, which 
opened into the room where Chris’s 
lover sat writing his little poems out of 
his hot and stormy heart. Going out 
to Whidden Down, one crosses the bridge 
at Rushford Barton, which was “‘ Monk’s 
Barton,” where Phoebe lived. In the kit- 
chen of Monk’s Barton Phoebe’s father and 
old Billy Blee sat by nights and planned 
new trials for Phoebe’s hot-tempered lover. 

It is only a little walk over to Gidleigh 
Village, where the tiny church with its 
old painted rood screen stands near the 
ruined castle. One can fancy the little 
procession from Berry Down gathered to 
see the marriage of Honor Endicott and 
Miles Stapledon. Churdles Ash is think- 


ing about the possible port wine at the 
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wedding feast, for he is ninety years old 
and has dreamed all his life of having real 
port wine some time. -It wasn’t a very 
merry wedding, for the bride was thinking 
of the other lover, as she always was, 
whichever one she happened to be with, 
and Miles was not unconscious that her 
heart was in the churchyard with Yoland. 

Ash and Jonah talking over the wedding 
with the familiarity of old servitors, 
Churdles reminded Jonah of the house- 
keeper’s speech ‘‘when us gived ’em the 
cannel sticks for a gift.” ‘ You call home 
how she said, ‘I wish ’e patience one wi’ 
tother, my dearies, cause there bain’t 
nothin’ more useful or more like to be 
wanted round the house o’ newly married 
folk than that.’ ” 

‘Bear Down,” or really Berry Down, 
is an old rambling gray stone farm-house 
nestling along the hillside. It has been 
in the possession of one family since before 
the Norman conquest. Mr. Phillpotts 
lived there while he was writing ‘ The 
Sons of the Morning.” It is only a little 
way from Berry Down to Scorhill, the 
finest sacred circle on Dartmoor, and to 
Stone Avenue, which runs over the crest 
of the hill to Gidleigh Long Stone. Many 
a time must the author of “Sons of the 
Morning ” have walked over the wind- 
swept Moor and have seen that mysterious 
circle which was erected no man knows 
when nor why. And no man knows where 
the stone avenues led which track the 
Moor here and there, nor why the mono- 
liths stand like sentinels against the cloud- 
racked sky, keeping their age-long vigils. 
Yet nothing touches the imagination like 
those stern worn stones. 

On the lid of the world Belstone Tor 
flings its black granite into a helter-skelter 
heap to climb up high enough to peep 
over Cawsand Beacon’s great purple 
shoulder into the Moor beyond. Through 
the notched sky-line of grim Yes Tor, 
bronze under beetling clouds, Cornwall 
glimpses brightly, softly blue toward the 
west, and shafts of light lead out beyond 
Cormwall to the western sea. This is the 
soinber spot where the tragedy of “‘ The 
Secret Woman” was laid. Below Bel- 
stone Tor lies the little village of Belstone, 
Wiih its quaint one-aisled church and the 
chirchyard in which Salome and Ann took 

their last farewell. 
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Little Lydford is quaint and quiet now 
as if it had forgotten the night when the 
effigies of the guilty lovers were buried on 
the hills above and all the mad furies were 
let loose in the soul of Sarah Jane Friend’s 
wronged husband. 

Beyond the Tors lies the gaunt horror 
of Princetown Prison. The rude church 
which French and American prisoners 
built throws its ungainly shadow down 
upon the dreary street where there seems 
to be no touch of human gentleness. Even 
the friendly flowers which grow every- 
where else in England have no courage to 
bloom in Princetown. All that bleak 
Moor and unsoftened granite can do to 
make life forbidding still mocks hope and 
love in that prison city. 

Coming back over the coach road from 
Princetown, through a break in the hills 
one can see Wistman’s Wood, where 
Nicholas Edgecomb’s lonely cottage stood. 
The only bit of the old primeval forest of 
Dartmoor, it crouches among the “ clat- 
ter” of granite flung around its feet. 
Contorted little trees, no more than ten 
feet high, yet ages old and hoary with 
gray moss, cling weird and uncanny to the 
sloping hillside. They are the “ wisht” 
woods, haunted and shunned for many 
generations. Further on the coach passes 
Cherry Farm, where Hannah Oldrieve’s 
hateful married life was spent, and stops 
at the Tavern in the valley, where“Nicholas 
and Timothy waged unequal warfare for 
Hannah’s love. 

It is, after all, such a little way around 
Dartmoor—only an afternoon’s coach drive 
from Princetown to Moreton Hampstead ; 
yet every Tor purple with heather, yellow 
with gorse, blue-green and gold with 

bracken, or amethyst with late ling, has a 
charm which one finds nowhere else in all 
the world. Every path leads to some 
loveliness or to peaty bogs where tiny 
crawling rivulets begin their journey to 
the sea. The overlapping life of many 
races mystifies one into constant dreamy 
wonder. Long stones in their lonely 
vigils and silent crosses, with stunted, ap- 
pealing arms, speak both to one’s fancy 
of the long, long journey man has made, 
and of the coming and going of the count- 
less lives of men and women over the 
wastes which no man has ever subdued 
‘into fertility. Only the men who har- 
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vested tin before the crosses were reared, 
and the men who have gathered peat for 
generations since, have made the ground 
yield them a living. 

‘Those whose homesteads bordered the 
Moor had common rights in whatsoever 
could be got from the forest except “‘ vert 
and venison.” 

“ Rushes vur datchin’, turve to burn, 

An’ stone vur wels so strong, 

Plenty o’ kape vur bullocks an’ shaip, 
To the Dartmoor man belong. 

An’ us’ll maintain our ancient rights, 
Ole customs sha’n’t be broke, 

An’ us won't tich, vur there isn’t sich, 
The venison and green oak.” 

‘‘ Bullocks and shaip”’ are all over the 
Moor, which is fenced in so that the cattle 
cannot stray down into the fertile lands. 
When one enters the real Moorland one 
must let down the fence bars and go out 
among the bullocks and the tiny ponies 
which scamper away behind the curious 
heaps of cleft rocks on the tops of the 
Tors, or rush along over the purple-shoul- 
dered beacons to places of safety. Every 
genuine Moorland explorer learns to make 
it a point of honor never to leave gates 
open. “Shut the gate” is the eleventh 
commandment in Devonshire. 

The Commoner’s sense of equal rights 
has bred a certain upright sturdiness in 
the Moormen and a gentle courtesy 
among the women, who are rather deli- 
cately beautiful for the most part. Their 
skins are exquisitely white like milk, with 
faint, soft coloring, and they are finely 
featured and slenderly graceful, with quick 
deft ways and pretty voices. Strangely 
enough, Mr. Phillpotts never writes of 
these delicately lovely, soft-voiced women, 
but only of the far less common and 
heavier type. 

The genuine loveliness of Mr. Phill- 
potts’s writing is best seen when his plot, 
which one sometimes suspects of boring 
the author too, gets shoved aside uncere- 
moniously, and he takes his willing reader 
by the hand with a chuckle of joy at what 
they have both escaped and goes off over 
the Downs for.a long, long Moor walk. 
They hang over gates with Miles Staple- 
don, and watch all the minute life of the 
open. They walk between tall hedges and 
tell over the blossoms by the roadside. 
The author picks the pale violet flowers 
which grow so frequently among the 
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tender young oak and holly, the “ bed- 
straw” and the wild roses, and when he 
calls them ‘the wan blossoms of the 
scabious ” the reader’s heart leaps up to 
answer the exact description. How often 
had its sunset color baffled his imagina- 
tion ! 

The care-free author still turns his back 
upon his obviously neglected plot while he 
takes his happy reader into the noonday 
field where ‘‘ Henery Collins’ gert bullock 
eyes’ seek in vain for Sally Cramphorn, 
and Devonshire cider loosens old Jonah’s 
caustic tongue. 

It was on a September day when Mr. 
Phillpotts told this ‘‘ secret’ to the reader 
who loves to go afield with him: 

Haze of the blue brake fern shimmered 


here and burst at points to sudden gold, 
where death had already touched it. Light 





streamed down mingling with the air, until © 
“a 4 


all things were transfigured and the darkest 
shadows abounded in warm tones. The ling 
still shone, and its faint familiar fleeti 

mantle of pale amethyst answered the brill- 


iance of the sky with radiant flower light 


that refreshed the jewels of the late furze by 
splendor of contrast. Even under the,sun’s 
throne air was made visible and hung like a 
transparent curtain over the world, a curtain 
less than cloud and more than clarity. It 
obscured nothing, yet informed the great 
hills and distant sunk horizon with its own 
azure magic; it transfused the far-off undu- 
lations of the earth, and so wrought: upon 
leagues of sun-warmed ether that they washed 
away material details. There remained only 
huge generality of light aloft and delicate 
wages delineations of opal and pearl in the 
valley beneath. 


The “noise of a hidden brook ” is a 


‘part of the memory of Dartmoor too, and 


Mr. Phillpotts minds you of it often. 
“* Upward like the music from a golden 
shell came Tavy’s immemorial song,’ he 
wrote from Wattern Oke above the Tavy ; 
stopped the story of unclean and unbeau- 
tiful passion in ‘“‘ The Whirlwind ” to bend 
his ear lovingly to the “cry” of the river, 
as the Devon people say. So you may 
hear the Teign from the Hunter’s Path in 
Fingle Glen, and the Dart in Buckland 
Forest. 

There is one other phase of the human 
soul tragedy which has taken possession 
of Mr. Phillpotts, and recurs several times 
in his novels: the morbid desire to atone 
for sin by giving one’s self up to volun- 
tary punishment. “The American Pris- 
oner ” sketches somewhat dimly the trag- 
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edy which is worked out with genuine 
strength in “‘ The Secret Woman.” Ann 
Redvers has ceased to be swayed by the 
young passion of love before she comes 
upon the scene; she is the wronged wife 
and the suffering mother at the threshold 
of the story. ‘The Secret Woman” is 
the most coherent of Mr. Phillpotts’s 
Moor tales. It pursues the problem of 
Ann’s life with a psychological carefulness 
which is sometimes wanting in his stories. 
Its composition shows just values and 
unity of design. The details of workman- 
ship are subservient to the theme, not 
opportunities to escape from it, as so often 
seems the case. Even the descriptions of 
the nature he loves so well are attuned to 
the harmonies cf the soul-struggle which 
proceeds relentlessly. 

The really sublime picture of Ann strug- 
gling between her desire to save her own 
soul by confession and punishment, and the 
mother love which will not let her sacrifice 
her sons, is drawn with compelling dis- 
tinctness. For their sakes she will bear 
the daily torment of doing what she be- 
lieves to be wrong; for their sakes she 
will face even eternal punishment. The 
adoring devotion of Michael, the younger 
son, is also drawn with great strength and 
beauty. His strong young nature finds 
all its fulfillment in the complete surrender 
of his whole being toward the saving of 
his mother, first by compelling her to hide 
her guilt and then by helping her to her 
atonement. 

The one woman whom Mr. Philipotts 
has portrayed as stronger than her own 
passions is a mother. One cannot fail to 
note the beautiful reverence with which 
the love of Michael for his mother is 
expressed. Modern fiction has nowhere 
a more exquisite portrayal of the love of 
mother and son than the picture of Ann 
and Michael Redvers. 

When Ann, sanctified by years of penal 
servitude, seeks to lead, in her white- 
souled forgiveness, Salome, her husband’s 
mistress and her son’s destruction, back to 
the light, she urges her to go to the early 
sacrament on Christmas morning. 


“Turn, Salome. I, that be sixty years 


speak to your forty. There’s the only road 
to your peace.” ... 

“There are things too small for God to 
My broken life is one of them.” 
All—to the pattern of 


heed, Ann. 
“ Never !—never! 


THE OUTLOOK 
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the frost on these dear graves—be the 
thought-out invention of our God.... Be 
your sad soul a small thing to Him? ’Twas 
for you the Little Child opened His eyes this 
day. ... Believe there’s no darkness on 
earth that God an’ man working together 
can’t turn into light. I’ve learned that; an’ 
I’ve learned what God’s forgiveness means. 
Ours be but the shadow of His. He comes 
three parts of the way. ... Oh, Salome! 
not for all the past us have suffered, but for 
all the future us may dare to hope. An’ if 
not for me, do it for them.” 


They stood together in Belstone church- 
yard, Michael and Ann and Salome, the 
only ones left on earth after the whirl- 
wind of love and hate; of passion, with 
its fruitage of sorrow ; of vengeance and 
atonement; Anthony and Jesse at their 
feet—dead twenty years before, but 
never gone out of the lives of the two 
women who stood above them in the 
dawn of Christmas morning. Salome’s 
earthly, sluggish nature never aroused to 
the spiritual ideal, only to her longing, 
her hungry longing, for the dead. Now 
she answered to that last appeal only. 
“If not for me, do it for them.” Fora 
moment Salome knelt by the old church 
door, then the dead arrested her. “ He'd 
have said, ‘ Bide and do what she told 
you.’” ‘Presently she followed those 
who approached the table and knelt be- 
fore it, where it stood immaculate above, 
draped in a festal cloth below. Light 
rained down and quenched the candles 
and touched the petals of exotic flowers ; 
the air of the sanctuary was sweet with 
them, but Salome’s thoughts harbored in 
the dust.” She had learned but one rev- 
erence in all her life, and that was for 
Ann, the woman whose life she had 
ruined ; the woman who in all her public 
trial had shielded the name of the 
“secret woman ” who was her husband’s 
mistress, and for whose sake she had 
rnurdered him. Yet with her reverence 
for Ann there mingled neither shame nor 
contrition ; only regret that love had so 
short a fulfillment. ‘“’Twas never no 
sin,” she said of her past with Anthony, 
“unless undyin’ love be a sin.” In her 
there was no possibility of spiritual suf- 
fering. A beautiful, sensuous, “ sleepy- 
eyed ” animal, impassioned only for hap- 
piness, happiness immediate and personal ! 

Devonshire humor has its own flavor, 
irresistible, subtle, and delicious. It is 
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everywhere present in Mr. Phillpotts’s 
stories when he lets the people speak for 
themselves. One grows very friendly with 
those old peasants who sweeten life with 
their homely banter. Leaning over Tavy’s 
bridge, or sitting in the sun as one climbs 
the steep hill out of Chagford, you will 
find them, shrewd and quaint and ever 
ready to talk. Their wisdom, their fine 
philosophy, is shown in old Churdles Ash’s 
statement of his policy: “ An’ when you 
come up to my ripe years, Jonah, you’ll 
go limpin’ to meet the li'l’ pleasures that 
be left to ’ee half way. As for the pains, 
Fegs! they meets you half way. ” 

Mr. Phillpotts has lived so close to his 
people, has been so intimate a companion 
of the hedges and the ferns and the 
flowers, that he has woven his Dartmoor 
stories out of his own inner life. The two 
novels, “The American Prisoner” and 
“The Poacher’s Wife,” which have least 
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of the Moor life, are the most common- 
place of his writings. Even his humor, 
which is very genuine and charming as 
one sees it in “ Folly and Fresh Air” and 
the sketches of his school life near More- 
ton Hampstead, ‘is not remarkable for its 
originality. It is very delightful, and quite 
British, but it might have been the work 
of any one of several modern English- 
men. 

The Dartmoor of “ The River” and 
“The Secret Woman” and “The Sons 
of the Morning” is Mr. Phillpotts’s own 
field, where he is master. No one else 
can portray the Moorman, with his care- 
fully concealed superstition and his frank 
common sense, with his humor and his 
uncompromising manliness, and no other 
writer can make one know the wonderful 
blending of beauty and wildness and mys- 
tery which is Dartmoor itself, as he has 
done it. 
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“IN DETROIT, LIFE IS WORTH LIVING” 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


the Board of Commerce: “In 

Detroit, Life is Worth Living.” 
The inquirer may well ask why this asser- 
tion is made; he may properly turn it 
into a question, and proceed to seek an 
answer amid the homes, the work-places, 
and the institutions of the Michigan me- 
tropolis. 

An ancient, picturesque, and interesting 
histor , such as is presented by the city 
which has resulted because Cadillac liked 
the shores of the short but lovely river 
through which he boated in 1701, does not 
give an adequate answer to the living ques- 
tion. Indeed, this same Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac was as thoughtlessly will- 
ing to make the future Detroit unfit to 
live in as have been thousands of other city 
founders who wrote glowingly of the beauty 
they were about to destroy. ‘‘ Where 
the living and crystal waters keep the 
banks always green . . . where the woods 
are full of game and the waters of fish, 
and where the swans in the river are so 
numerous that one might take for lilies 
the reeds in which they crowd,” rhapso- 
dizes the impressionable Frenchman ; but 
the careless and sordid village which he 
established inside the stockade of Fort 
Detroit was as unnecessarily ugly as are 
too many American cities to-day. I 
cannot avoid the parenthetical and pessi- 
mistic reflection that the average American 
is always ready to boast of such beauty 
pertaining to his city as he and his fellow- 
citizens have not yet had power or time 
thoughtlessly to destroy, while obtusely 
overlooking the definite financial value of 
both natural and created beauty in or about 
any inhabited community. 

Nor can volume of business, nor vast- 
ness of manufactured product, nor politi- 
cal importance, make a,community worth 
living in, it seems to me. Necessary is 
the trade, and desirable is the importance ; 
but to have a place in which life is worth 
living, there must also be the home spirit, 


expressing itself in dwelling and street, 
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S’ runs the exploiting motto used by 


and in the harmony of beautiful surround- 
ings. 

So one may examine Detroit, and be 
promptly convinced that its forty-one 
square miles include an unusual propor- 
tion of pleasant and separate homes, each 
claiming a bit of green as its own. One 
always expects—and usually with reason 
—to find the well-to-do housed in ample 
space, and with pleasant trees and flowers 
to refresh from the sterner sights of busi- 
ness; but to find the cheaper labor in 
such average comfort as in Detroit is a 
surprise. The streets for which South 
Europe has furnished the population, and 
the localities where Africans congregate, 
are not crowded, nor as sordid as in far 
too many cities. Dirt is there, but less 
than I have seen in prouder communities. 
The laborer, whom I found to be well 
paid in Detroit, is likewise fairly well 
housed. For him, Detroit more nearly 
makes good her boast than one might 
expect. 

Incheckerboard-planned American cities 
the streets are too often narrow and 
of senseless rectilinearity. To find here 
in Detroit even a little evidence of sane 
planning, and to find that the Father 
of his Country, the many-sided Washing- 
ton, was indirectly responsible for this con- 
dition, was another surprise. Fire wiped 
out in 1805 almost every vestige of Cadil- 
lac’s ugly town, and Judge Woodward, the 
master spirit of the hurt community, 
wisely introduced the ideas he had seen 
being worked into the great plan for the 
Federal City under Washington’s eye by 
Major L’Enfant. Only a part of his 
propositions were made effective; but 
three fine radial avenues and a central 
half-circle, the “‘Grand Circus,” remain 
as monuments to his wisdom. There are 
also two other open spaces, the Campus 
Martius and Cadillac Square, which might 
have been made valuable focal points for 
harmonious architecture if foresight had 
not been in early Detroit days as absent 
as in other American cities. 
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But many of the streets are wide, and 
most of them have grass-plots and beau- 
tiful trees, being thus made distinctly 
“livable” upon. ‘There is scarcity of 
enough available and convenient recrea- 
tion parks and playgrounds, so that this 
frequency of tree and grass-plot is doubly 
useful. 

But Detroit is especially proud of her 
‘‘Grand Boulevard,” inclosing in its open 
square, of which the river forms the 
southern boundary, the most of the city. 
Twelve miles of a wide green ribbon, set 
with great trees, thus distinguish this city, 
and strengthen its claim as to life being 
here worth living. Not less than one 
hundred and fifty feet wide anywhere, and 
expanding to two hundred feet in places ; 
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wisely diversified in its treatment ; lined 
all along with homes, humble as well as 
stately, and with dignified manufacturing 
establishments in view from some of its 
broad reaches, I do not know its equal in 
America. That it is ill kept in part is 
incidental and temporary; the essential 
thing is that it takes a place for eye-resting 
down into ‘the smoky business heart of a 
bustling city, and that it is so much the 
pride of Detroit as to be an institution 
not to be assailed. 

Described as “‘ the backbone of Detroit,”’ 
and starting ingloriously at what might 
well have been a superbly beautiful water 
entrance to the city at the blue-flowing 
river, Woodward Avenue cuts through the 
very heart of the city, touching the Can}pus 
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Martius and Cadillac Square, and bisect- 
ing Grand Circus Park as it gains dignity 
for five straight miles to the northern city 
line. The speeding automobile under 
which flowed this splendid highway as I 
saw it soon ran “off the map,” past 
Palmer Park and Woodlawn Cemetery, at 
some eight miles from the river, and with 
yet other miles to the northras the extend- 
ing backbone of the future Detroit. 

At a right angle near the river Jefferson 
Avenue intersects Woodward Avenue, 
westward following ihe course of the De- 
troit somewhat closely, while eastward it 
takes one through what was once the fine 
residence district but is now being absorbed 
by commerce, in a’straight line until the 
widening waterway opposite Belle Isle 
bends it slightly northward. Leaving the 
city proper at six miles from the City Hall, 
it brings one to Grosse Pointe Park— 
which is, alas! not a public park—in view 
of lovely Lake St. Clair. Truly a grand 
avenue, this of Jefferson fitly matches with 
Woodward. It ought to have along its 
borders more public grounds than the fine 
little green area surrounding the city water- 
works, for there are great opportunities 
for needed recreation and playground 
developments between it and that blue- 
flowing river dotted with the commerce of 
an empire. Sometime—and soon, for her 
own sake, I hope—Detroit will make life 
for many of her toiling thousands better 
worth living by taking into the public use 
these now possible park and playground 
locations, ideally situated, which otherwise 
will pass into factory sites. Sometime, 
too—also soon, I trust—Detroit will see 
to it that the approaches to a better Belle 
Isle Park bridge are as appropriate and 
dignified as they are now trifling and 
belittling. 

For beautiful Belle Isle is approached 
at the place where the green sweep of 
Grand Boulevard crosses Jefferson Ave- 
nue, and where access to it is over a wide 
arm of that same blue-flowing river, 
crossed by an ugly bridge. And that ap- 
proach to a gem of a park, with everything 
near it and in it needing to be lovely, is 
desecrated by the close proximity cf a 
mass of claptrap amusement schemes! 
When will we Americans learn anything, 
something, of the inequity under which 
an incidental property-owner of low or no 
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ideals is legally right in using and abus- 

ing, for private benefit, his proximity to 

vast public expenditures in such fashion 

as to defeat the dignity and beauty of - 
public possessions ? 

But enough of streets and of criticism 
of conditions not at all peculiar to Detroit. 
We are close to Belle Isle, which is cer- 
tainly a large item in the bill of particulars 
as to why life in Detroit is worth living. 
Let us cross the bridge, and enter upon 
the seven hundred odd acres of loveliness, 
set in the midst of this ever blue-flowing 
river, skirted and articulated by roads and 
canals, and made in every square foot 
useful and accessible to the whole people. 
Nearly thirty years ago it was bought at a 
price that illustrates the value of foresight 
—for but $200,000 was needed to obtain 
this island of beneficence which has been 
of such vast value to Detroit, and which, 
at present property prices, would be hardly 
attainable. ‘To see how the people, com- 
ing here either by the bridge or by the 
charming and inexpensive ferry route from 
the heart of the business water-front, enjoy 
the varied delights and the ever-changing 
views here, is to begin having a concep- 
tion of a value to humanity in public areas 
such as cannot be expressed in terms of 
dollars. 

Other green spots, as I have indicated, 
make Detroit more than simply habitable. 
Clark Park, of some thirty acres west of 
the city’s center, is useful, and its wading- 
pool for the little ones is a summer delight. 
Palmer Park, beyond the northern city 
line, is of great attractiveness, and will be 
doubly useful when the city grows up. to 
and around it. There are a few—very 
few—little squares of green dotted about 
the city, but as yet Detroit has not, seem- 
ingly, taken up with serious attention her 
present and future park needs. There 
are yet, as I have said, some available park 
possibilities close enough to the population 
which most needs the parks, of which her 
water-front opportunities are the most ° 
important by far. Park righteousness 
requires an acre of God’s green in public 
ownership for every hundred of popula- 
tion, according to the modern ideal of 
promoting the health and happiness, and 
consequently the efficiency, of the indi- 
vidual ; but Detroit has hardly an acre for 
each three hundred of present population 
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and no immediate plan for taking park 
care of the greater population she is rap- 
idly acquiring. So she needs, and needs 
soon and vitally, to treble-dot the green 
upon her city map, if in this wise she is 
to maintain her claim as to the worth- 
whileness of living here. 

Commerce has always a large claim for 
consideration in relation to the desirable 
community. From this angle, Detroit’s 
advantages bulk large. Many railways 
and trolley lines extend the nerves and 
muscles of steel and electricity in all direc- 
tions, while that great outpouring of the 
waters of Lakes Superior, Michigan, and 
Huron, flowing bluely past Detroit, carries 
upon its steady stream a vaster commerce 
than any other waterway in the world. To 
this commerce the city adds materially, 
and her favorable situation has drawn to 
her increasingly manufacturers of many 
commodities. Cars and clothing, paints 
and chemicals, stoves and furniture—these 
are but items in the stupendous total which, 
with an appreciation of how the casual 
reader hates statistics, I will avoid men- 
tioning. But I must mention a manufac- 
ture that is literally carrying the fame of 


Detroit to all the world, and carrying it 
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upon the wings, not of the wind, but of 
gasoline ; for Detroit claims the honor of 
being the “‘ automobiliary”’ center of Amer- 
ica at least. Something like a score of 
thousands of acute workmen here con- 
struct enough automobiles to tie up the 
world’s circumference in a knot of miles I 
do not know how many times every day ; 
but I do know that they actually measure 
the new concrete and steel “ auto ” factory 
structures in fractions of miles, not in 
plain feet! 

Wondering why there was so great a 
gathering of automobile factories here, I 
asked questions. One man whose tre- 
mendous plant for making more comput- 
ing machines daily than one would believe 
would be used by the whole business 
world in a year, voiced the general state- 
ment of others in insisting that the place, 
the people, the factories, the materials, 
and the markets met more comfortably 
here than anywhere else. He had, there- 
fore, moved his shop here from a Western 
city, and had seen it grow and grow under 
the conditions and the demand. 

In one respect manufacturing in Detroit 
is desirably unique. There are here 
scores of great shops and factories, suc- 
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THE DETROITERS ARE WILLING TO MAKE THE STREET PLEASING WITH FLOWER BOXES 


cessful, busy, growing, the managers of 
which have thought it worth while to pro- 
vide dignified and sightly surroundings. I 
have not seen anywhere else conditions so 
pleasing, in this respect, asin Detroit. From 
great chemical works, grass-bordered, to 
vast machine-shops housed in really noble 
structures, it was the rule and not the ex- 
ception to see factories that were really 
beautiful. Here, at least, ugliness and 
prosperity are not claimed to be essen- 
tially the same! The effect upon the army 
of mechanics employed is said to be most 
excellent, and the manufacturers insist 
that it actually pays to have good-looking, 
clean, and even luxurious shops. 

In candor I must, however, record the 
impression that while the Detroiter be- 
lieves that here life is particularly worth 
living, he is. not apparently anxious to 
prolong that life by breathing pure air. 
Soft coal is the prevailing fuel, burned as 
smokefully, wastefully, and shamefully as 
in most other cities of this land in which 
oxygen is seemingly begrudged to the coal 
in the blazing furnace, with the result that 
the carbon thereby wasted into the air is 
blown and breathed into the homes and 
the lungs of the populace. Coming to 











Detroit on a glorious autumn day, when 
the foliage of a thousand oaks gleamed 
redly in the brilliant sun, I saw both leaf- 
glory and sunshine alike disappear into a 
cloud of sooty gloom as the city succeeded 
the country. Necessary to commerce? 
Not at all; for I saw two fine and ex- 
tensive steam plants in Detroit using the 
very same coal, but burning it all, rather 
tha-) partially, and therefore offending not 
the atmosphere. 

Our examination of Detroit’s claims 
may properly include a consideration. of 
her public buildings and their placing ; for 
as -we come to know the value of co- 
ordinated city architecture to a city, we 
must look to see advantage taken of 
opportunities for such co-ordination. Here 
the pleasant city of our inquiry is woefully 
deficient, for there is no grouping of the 
City Hall, the Federal Building, and other 
public and quasi-public structures that 
accomplishes more than the making of 
what Frederick Law Olmsted’s report 
calls an “ ineffective jumble.” But with 
such notably good citizens as Detroit has, 
and under the civic awakening which 
she is feeling, these conditions cannot — 
continue. The splendid opportunity to 
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so treat,.under the plans of such a 
master city-builder as Olmsted, the sur- 

- roundings and the approaches to Cadillac 
Square, the Campus Martius, and the 
Grand Circus Park, will surely be seized. 
And a future great water-front, alike 
doubly effective for a growing commerce 
and a beauty-needing populace, will as 
surely come. I can but hope that the 
day may soon dawn when Detroit. will 
obtain, consider, and irrevocably adopt as 
proper a city plan as that of Washington 
for all her development to come. 

It will be because of these good citizens 
that are making the Detroit in which life 
is worth living that the greater Detroit 
will stand, splendidly efficient and nobly 
beautiful, between the lakes. These men 
are here and now doing things—things 
relating not only to the commercial advance 
of the city of their pride, but things in the 

Whighes} degree humanitarian. There is in 
Detroit a clear recognition of the value of 
good citizenship, and as well a recognition 
of the necessity for the helping hand. 

Wheeling through the busy streets 
toward sunset, I saw a great building, not 
quite completed, the use of which.as either 
store or factory or apartment-house did 
not seem apparent. Inquiry of the lively 
business man who was showing me about 
located this as the new Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, and, in an 
aside, my conductor said, ‘“‘ The happiest 
twenty-three days of my life so far were 
those taken up in raising $423,000 for the 
completion of that building.” Of course 
I wanted to know more of that sort of a 
search for happiness; but it took a num- 
ber of questions at various times and of 
various people to dig out the noble facts 
from these modest givers and workers. 
Briefly stated, January of 1909 marked 
the dedication of this great institutional 
building, which is not merely a reading- 
room and dormitory, as are some similar 
buildings within my knowledge, but really 
a people’s institute. Costing in all some 
$700,000, it seems that the last $400,000 
was raised through an interesting compet- 
itive effort, by which the round-up showed 
actually $23,000 more than was asked ! 

But the use of such a structure is the 
important thing. It appears that under 
the broadly able handling of the Young 

Men’s Christian Association in Detroit, 
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there was begun some seventeen years ago 
an evening school, which has developed 
into the “‘ Detroit Technical Institute,” in 
which now eight hundred young men 
yearly fit themselves for something better, 
through day or evening studies. The new 
building will -permit the number to increase 
to two thousand young men, all of whom 
will have opportunity for acquiring, at lit- 
tle cost, practical education along varied 
lines. ‘To complete engineering and com- 
mercial courses there have been added 
trade schools, from which a stream of 
better plumbers, bricklayers, sign-painters, 
and artisans flows. Think of the benefit 
thus given to the industrial life of Detroit, 
and it will be agreed that for the young 
man to whom some doors of opportunity 
have previously been closed, life here is 
well worth living. 

This great institution will also be ready 
to give physical culture to 2,500 young 
men, while it will serve as well as a social 
center of the greatest value. Moreover, 
so writes the Secretary, ‘‘ The Association 
also plans to take a larger interest in civic 
affairs ’’—an interest which will be, rightly 
guided, of inestimable value to the future 
controlling citizens of Detroit. 

On the whole, it seems evident that 
there was good business, as well as good 
Christianity and good citizenship, in the 
rapid raising of that great sum of money. 

Along Jefferson Avenue another build- 
ing caused me to inquire, and then to re- 
quest a visit. It was the Detroit Museum 
of Art, an institution for which I soon 
conceived high admiration. Here are 
replicas of great works in sculpture, and 
some paintings of much merit; here a 
fine hall for exhibitions, and ten thousand 
lantern-slides, bringing to Detroit the art 
of the world. Here, too, is the Scripps 
collection, presented to the institution for 
which he did heroic work, by the late nota- 
ble editor, who was truly a good ‘¢itizen. 
The splendidly educative influence of this 
accessible good art is felt strongly, I am 
told, and the attendance in the Museum— 
which includes also some purely museum 
features—is large and constant. 

Compassing thus the facilities in Detroit 
for instruction for young workers who 
want to become better workers, and the 
uplifting opportunities for an education in 
the fine arts through contact, I was curious 
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as to the down-reaching facilities. I had 
seen that the laboring men and the arti- 
sans were housed in something more like 
comfort than is customarily found, and I 
wanted to know what chance there was 
for the man who was “ down and out ”— 
the discouraged, not often criminal, some- 
times only unfortunate class that reduces 
so fearfully the average of human effi- 
ciency. 

The inquiry drew forth sight of and 
details concerning a noble institution, in 
which the man who is “ down and out” 
may, with only a little desire on his part, 
go “up and in” again. The McGregor 
Mission, founded in 1890 by Thomas 
McGregor, has a long history of fruitful 
effort and success. ‘To it may come any 
man, in any condition, for a meal and a 
bed ; in it that man, clean and in his right 
mind, may regain lost self-respect and be- 
come an earning member of the commu- 
nity. To it again may he turn, sure of a 
considerate, not sentimentally foolish, help- 
ing hand, should he slip back in his up- 
ward path. Free from the features of 
bathos which I have learned to dread in 
similzr institutions elsewhere, I found this 
a ver.table house of mercy, not only in its 
care for those without any resources, but 
in its care for those with a very little 
money. 

At the McGregor Mission a man may 


have a clean and decent room to himself 
for but a dollar a week, and $1.75 more 
will provide him with twenty-one meals. 
He has a home here, with many homelike 
facilities, and all the time his self-respect is 
stimulated ; he is not exhibited or pau- 
perized. An average of 278 men were 
housed nightly during 1907, and it is sig- 
nificant of the uplift idea here prevailing 
to note that of 101,486 lodgings during 
the year, all but 6,014 were paid for by the 
men, either in work or in money. 

I might tell more of this fine work, 
done on the theory that “the Mission ex- 
ists for men, not men for the Mission ;” 
but I will only express my wish that many 
other cities may have institutions as truly 
Christlike in intent and in practice, for 
then life would generally be much more 
worth living to the homeless floater who 
needs and may respond to the kindly 
upward lift. 

With all this survey, I have touched 
but a trifling portion of Detroit’s spirit 
and action. Not yet settled into shape in 
some respects, with municipal needs quite 
obvious, this city is yet one of inspiring 
achievement and of tremendous hopeful- 
ness. With such men—a glory indeed 
to any city—and with favoring present 
and prospectively better conditions, I think 
there is justification for the claim that “ in 
Detroit, life is worth living.” 
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RELIGIOUS VALUES IN MENTAL 


HEALING 
BY GEORGE ALEXANDER STRONG 


RECTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 


HE fact that mental states affect 
bodily conditions for good or ill 
is nothing new in human experi- 

ence. But recent years have witnessed 
two significant developments in this field. 
There has been the systematic application 
of that fact to the healing. of disease, in 
the numerous cures. and cults which 
flourish widely among us to-day. And 
there has also been the systematic study 
of the fact, resulting in the recognition of 
the principle or law of mental suggestion, 
which apparently explains a good many 
things hitherto more or less obscure and 
mysterious. 

A question of general interest and of no 
little practical importance is: What, if 
anything, has this to do with religion ? 

A brief summary of some well-estab- 
lished conclusions regarding mental sugges- 
tion will be useful by way of preliminary. 
The simplest statement of the law in its 
relation to the body is that the thought of 
a condition or of a function tends to realize 
itself in fact or in action. The thought 
of health, impressed on the mind by some 
influence from without, or . voluntarily 
cultivated within, tends to produce the 
condition of health. And the converse is 
probably equally true. 

Such mental suggestions may be direct 
or indirect, but in one form or another 
they are practically universal in their 
presence and effects, though we are 
often quite unconscious of them. Certain 
systems of teaching or of cure which 
vehemently repudiate all use of sugges- 
tion are doubtless none the less striking 
illustrations of its unconscious use. and 
of its great power. Lourdes and Chris- 
tian Science are cases in point. 

The capacity to be influenced by sug- 
gestion is nearly, if not quite, universal 
among men, though varying in degree in 
different individuals. For the average 


person, awake, in fair health and with 
normal development of mind and will, 
indirect suggestion in the form of general 


truths and ideals is the most effective. 
Conversely, for one who is abnormal, 
direct suggestion, with or without hyp- 
nosis, is more useful and may be neces- 
sary. 

In its relation to suggestions the mind 
is strangely uncritical. It is often strongly 
influenced by statements or views which 
are in themselves improbable or irrational. 

Faith, in the sense of the mind’s re- 
sponse to the authority of a faet or truth, 
real or apparent, or of a personality, is 
always an important factor in the effective- 
ness of suggestion 

On the basis of such facts as these, 
what, if any, are the religious values in 
mental healing ? 

It is evident that, historically, healing of 
this sort has been almost invariably associ- 
ated with religion. Professor James frankly 
includes its present-day examples among 
the “ Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
and says: “It is impossible not to class 
mind cure as primarily a religious move- 
ment.” 

Taking human history as a whole, the 
function of priest and doctor have been 
more often combined in one person than 
not, and the priest-doctor has generally 
cured by mental process, though he did 
not know it. It is said that the Church 
of England Prayer-Book contained a serv- 
ice for “ Touching’ for the king’s evil 
till the year 1719. 

In spite of all the dualisms which have 
characterized men’s thinking, their prac- 
tice through the ages has recognized to a 
remarkable degree the unity of the man, 
and has dealt with his body and his soul 
at the same time, and often by the same 
means. It has been reserved for us in 
modern days, with our subdivision amd 
specializing of function, to separate com- 
pletely the care of the body from the care _ 
of the soul. And the results of the divorce 
have not been altogether fortunate. The 
interests of the body may have gained, 


but those of the soul have certainly 
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suffered. On the part of most clergymen 
the direct and personal exercise of a spirit- 
ual ministry to the souls of men has been 
reduced in these days almost to zero. Dr. 
Worcester, who has undertaken to reunite 
what have been so unhappily divorced, 
says that, in the opportunity and privilege 
of close dealing with the moral and spirit- 
ual needs and problems of the individual, 
his pastoral ministry of the past year has 
been worth more to him than that of the 
ten previous years combined. 

One religious element in mental heal- 
ing, and that a fundamental one, we 
should, of course, all recognize and admit. 
Since the capacity and power for it are a 
universal endowment of our human na- 
ture, varying among men only in degree, 
we must hold it as of divine implanting 
and divinely intended for our use. It is 
one of God’s manifold gifts of grace, and 
we may, rather we must, use it for his 
honor and glory. That fact alone does 
not, of course, differentiate it as more 
specifically religious than many other 
things, but it does place it at least on a 
level with them, and, because of its intrin- 
sic value and wide application to human- 
ity, with the best of them. 

But there is also in it much which is 
distinctively and positively religious. The 
teaching of this truth and its direct appli- 
cation, as we find them at their best, both 
in books and in the practice of the most 
trustworthy mental healers, are profound- 
ly, intensely religious. The foundation 
thoughts are those of the nearness and 
the indwelling presence of the personal 
God, of his all-embracing love, of his 
abundant life, inflowing and filling the 
whole nature of the man who is willing to 
receive it. The first prescription for one 
‘who would be helped is to become as a 
little child, to think of one’s self as enfolded 
in the loving arms of God, trusting his 
care, receptive of all his gifts, taking him 
at his word, opening wide and ever wider 
the whole self, spirit and body, to the 
incoming of himself, and being sure that, 
in entering in, he brings with him all good 
things. It quotes as most expressive of 
its idea the words, “‘ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock. If any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me,” and such verses from the Psalms 
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as “ They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength,” etc. ‘ 

Now, it will be conceded that this is 
all truly and unmistakably religious. It 
is the exercise of faith, the very life of 
faith. And faith, so expressed, differs 
in no essential respect from the faith by 
which we are trying to live. It may be 
said of it that it is perhaps a little more 
inclusive and comprehensive of a@// the 
needs and interests of the man, a little 
more confident in its expectations, a lit- 
tle more assured of its results than the 
faith of the daily living of many of us. 
And is that to say more than that it is a 
stronger faith, such as our Lord enjoined? 
Such full assurance of faith is recom- 
mended in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and in many other places in the New 
Testament. Those positive affirmations 
of the present realization of harmony and 
health through the indwelling life of God, 
which are characteristic forms of sugges- 
tion used in mental :practice, and which 
are sometimes criticised as somewhat 
fictitious, are capable of entire justifica- 
tion as examples of the full assurance of 
faith. Doubtless we do not say, for our 
own strength and peace, as often as we 
might, ‘“‘ Which promise He for His part 
will most surely keep and perform,” and, 
so far as it can apply to the present situ- 
ation, “ has most surely kept and _ per- 
formed.”’ Our faith might often profit- 
ably express itself in the present or per- 
fect tense where now it uses only the 
future. Not “I shall be” but “I am 
forgiven, guided, strengthened, blessed.” 
“Tam at one with God. He is in me 
now, therefore I am strong and well.” 

Is it not plainly to such faith that our 
Lord promised those great achievements 
of the future, the “greater works than 
these’? and if the promised results are, 
in fact, being reached by the law of 
mental suggestion, is it any the less for 
that his doing and the fulfillment of his 
pledge? We may well believe that the 
general recognition and use of the meth- 
ods of mental practice, at least in such 
forms as these, will do much to broaden, 
deepen, and vitalize the faith-life of many 
of us; and if it does this it will be abun- 
dantly justified and vastly worth while. 

Another phase of this teaching which 
gives it an unmistakably religious charac 
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ter is its emphasis upon the personal real- 
ization of union with the divine life. This 
is fundamental with all the best and most 
influential of the New Thought teachers. 
To feel yourself, in desire and purpose, 
in sympathy and harmony and unity with 
the will of God, to realize his indwelling 
presence in your whole being, to know 
that you are presently filled with the spirit 
of Infinite life and love, this is to be the 
chief aim of the one who would be helped 
and blessed. And the method universally 
recommended for its attainment is that of 
quiet, relaxation, surrender, recollection, 
meditation. In the technique of the sys- 
tem it is called “ entering into the silence.” 
All this can be explained and justified on 
purely psychological grounds. But when 
we examine it in its religious connection, 
it is perfectly obvious that it is a familiar 
form of religious mysticism. In reading 
one of the favorite manuals of the New 
Thought, ‘ In Tune with the Infinite,” by 
Ralph Waldo Trine, it is easy to imagine 
that we are reading the pages of one of 
the great Christian mystics. One is con- 
stantly reminded of Molinos the Quietist, 
with his emphasis upon the state of inter- 
nal recollection which he defines as “ faith 
and silence in the presence of God,” of 
Jeremy Taylor’s chapter on the practice 
of the presence of God, and other like 
descriptions of experience of the Mystical 
Union. 

All this is fully brought out by Pro- 
fessor James in his book, ‘“‘ The Varieties 
of Religious Experience,” and the point 
is therefore doubtless quite familiar. It 
can hardly be questioned that a revival 
of the culture of the interior life along 
the lines of a reasonable mysticism is 
greatly needed in the conditions of the 
present, and that there are signs that it 
will be welcomed by many, if the Church 
will only confidently proclaim its rightful- 
ness, reality, and value. It would certainly 
be highly interesting if Mrs. Eddy were 
to prove an instrument in God’s hands 
for restoring to a far more general use 
among Christians the habit of systematic 
religious meditation. 

Here, then, we see mankind in search 
of health, and also of mental poise and 
cheerfulness, seeking them by a method 
whose real nature and value it is just 
beginning to understand, and turning in- 
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stinctively, with an instinct which we must 
believe to be God-given, to religion, mak- 
ing use of the truths, the motives, the 
methods of religion. 

Now, how shall religion—meaning by 
that organized religion—meet this ap- 
proach? What shall the Church do with 
mental healing? Shall the Church ignore 
it, reject it, bid.it depart and go its own 
way, and, by so doing, lose a precious 
opportunity of helping and winning men? 
Or shall the Church welcome it, and en- 
deavor to use it wisely? And if the latter, 
how can it be used most wisely ? 

Our modern psychology will help us to 
the answer. 

One of its conclusions, referred to 
above, is that indirect forms of suggestion 
are the most effective in the case of the 
average or normal personality. Practi- 
cally this means that the ordinary needs 
of people for the restoration of health, 
when health is impaired by the physical, 
nervous, and mental strains of present 
conditions of living, or when health is 
assailed by the common familiar ills to 
which flesh is heir, can be met most suc- 
cessfully by the indirect suggestions of an 
active, vigorous, inclusive religious faith. 
And note, too, that indirect suggestions 
are precisely those which can be most 
easily self-administered. Now, under the 
guidance of this principle, what can we 
do? We can teach people to make them- 
selves well, and, better still, to cep them- 
selves well, by using the widest, deepest, 
most vital, most positive affirmations of 
their faith as auto-suggestions of health. 

Christian ministers may rightly make 
such suggestive applications of faith a 
frequent, perhaps a regular, part of their 
pastoral work among the sick, the troubled, 
the sorrowful, the sinful, and even the 
well. And, in the further development of 
this work, classes for instruction and meet- 
ings for prayer will be found more gener- 
ally practicable and more widely useful 
than formal clinics. In the pastoral deal- 
ing with individuals a more direct and 
confident method than is commonly used 
may well be cultivated. In the present 
state of the public mind such a method 
can be justified on grounds both scientific 
and religious. 

A concrete case from the personal ex- 
perience of the writer may be useful by 
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way of illustration. Recently, in the 
course of my visiting, I found a woman 
burdened with the unexpected responsi- 
bility of the care of several young chil- 
dren. She was giving thoroughly intelli- 
gent and painstaking attention to their 
welfare, but she confessed to me her 
hourly anxiety for their health and safety. 
If I had merely quoted to her our Lord’s 
words, ‘ Be not anxious, for your heav- 
enly Father knoweth your need,” she 
would almost certainly have regarded it 
as a counsel of perfection and quite 
unpractical. I said to her, “* Anxiety is 
scientifically known to be injurious. It 
will probably hurt you. It may even 
hurt the children and bring upon them 
the very illnesses you fear for them. God 
loves you and theychildren. He is caring 
for you and for them every moment. 
Now, go and say this over and over to 
yourself a hundred times.a day, and 
specially as you zo to sleep at night. Try 
to open wide your whole nature to the 
full flood of God’s love and life, waiting 
to come in, and seek to be a channel 
through which it shall flow into the chil- 
dren, and all will be well for you and 
them.” I said this to that woman with a 
new note of conviction and a sense of 
power which I should not have had in 
dealing with any such case, or in any 
similar ministry, a year ago. Can there 
be reasonable doubt that such ministering 
will be practical and effective for good ? 

For the other class of cases, where 
there are severe neuroses, bad habits, or 
moral perversions, and where the method 
of direct suggestion, often with hypnosis, 
is indicated, a hospital is doubtless better 
than a church, a physician better than a 
clergyman, or, if not a physician, at any 
rate a man more highly trained in psy- 
chology than most clergymen are. But 
is it not clear that it would be well if 
such a man, and indeed for that matter if 
every physician, could add to his specific 
treatment the powerful suggestions of a 
religious and a distinctively Christian 
faith ? 

It will be noticed that nothing has been 
said about the much-discussed question 
whether Christ’s works of healing were 
done by the use of mental sugges- 
tion. ‘This phase of the matter has been 
deliberately avoided from the feeling that 
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it involves problems of theological con- 
troversy which cannot be solved with any 
certainty and which have no necessary 
connection with the present purpose. 
Neither is there the intention of dealing 
with the limitation of mental treatment to 
functional disorders or to those of nervous 
origin. This is just now the favorite point 
of attack for the Christian Scientists, and 
for some of the extreme representatives 
of the New Thought school. The only 
position which is really vulnerable to such 
assault is one which holds with Mrs. Eddy 
that there is no such thing as disease save 
as the error of mortal mind, whatever that 
may mean, or which holds that full recep- 
tivity to God’s gifts of life involves com- 
plete freedom from disease for all men at 
all times—a doctrine of a kind of physical 
perfectionism. Since neither of these 
views appears reasonable, we may regard 
the matter of limitation as not of immedi- 
ate practical importance. We may be 
content to let experience be our guide, to 
use every means, whether material or 
mental, which is of demonstrated value, 
to experiment widely, “ to prove all things, 
and to hold fast that which is good.” 

There is one aspect of the matter 
which deserves and, as many will feel, 
demands serious attention. It is cer- 
tainly true that the best religious and 
mental practice is based on theistic and 
not, as is often said, on pantheistic forms 
of thought. But it is equally true that 
too often in practice it falls short of being 
as distinctively and positively Christian as 
could be wished. 

Jesus is, indeed, constantly held up as 
exemplar and leader, but there is far too 
little emphasis on the risen and living 
Christ in his present spiritual and per- 
sonal relation to ourselves, as the one 
through whom we receive the health- 
giving life of God. The remedy, or at 
least one remedy, for this defect would 
seem to be the practice of linking all 
this use of religious suggestion to the 
immediate indwelling presence and power 
of the living Christ in the personal life of 
his members, realized most completely in 
the communion of his Church. 

But even if it be granted that this 
practice of restoring health, or, better 
still, preserving health, by mental proc- 
esses has in it a large element of religion, 
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and therefore may rightly be allowed a 
place in the thought and life of the 
Church, there still remains the question 
whether it has a necessary or even an 
important place there. 

To this question some will answer with 
an emphatic negative. Such persons will 
probably say, in effect: Since the process 
in question, though it may have religious 
adjuncts and analogies, is, ex Aypothesi, 
essentially mental, why not leave it wholly 
to those to whom it naturally belongs ? 
Let mental healers do mental healing, and 
let the Church keep to its distinctively spirit 
ual work. The writer is not ready to take 
that view, and for these reasons: First, 
the Church cannot afford to neglect, at 
such a time as this, any legitimate means, 
in reasonable harmony with its other 
methods, by which it can reach and satisfy 
the needs of men. Second, even though 
it be the fact that the suggestion of health 
will work effectively when reinforced by 
an absurd philosophy or by an inadequate, 


if not wholly. false; theology, it is surely 
better for people to get the results which 
they need and crave through the impelling 
power of a teaching which is true. Re- 
sults so reached will, in the long run, be 
of far wider application and will be likely 
to be far more permanent. ‘Third, the 
present wide interest in mind cure, and the 
eagerness of people to understand and try 
it, will surely tend to the spread of that 
frankly pantheistic type of religious teach- 
ing, or of that mere transcendentalism, 
things which are all that many of the New 
Thought teachers have to give. It seems 
plainly an important duty of the Christian 
Church to make all the headway possible 
against that tendency. This cannot be 
done by ignoring the whole matter of men- 
tal healing and leaving it to outsiders, but 
only by accepting it and making full use 
of it in close association with a valid phi- 
losophy, a true theology, and with consist- 
ent use of the means of grace which God 
has provided in his Church. 


THOSE MISSIONARIES 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


is this hunting missionaries in their 

native lairs. For did the great 
Barnum himself ever exhibit half so 
famous an object of interest as a real 
live missionary—one of the species which 
brigands love; which lead _ war-ships 
around by the nose; which make the 
gentlemen of the State Department work 
for their princely salaries; which help 
keep the funny men and the cartoonist 
in bread and butter; which afford the 
small boys and girls of Christendom an 
opportunity to cultivate the virtue of self- 
denial in the disposition of their pennies ; 
and which give the preachers and the 
mothers’ meetings something to talk 
about and weep over ? 

There can be no doubt about the stand- 
ing of the missionary as an object of public 
interest. The lime-light is ever on him— 
at least, on him asatype. ‘The individ- 
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ual himself, with a family name and a 
Christian name, is not so well known. 
One would infer from much that is 
spoken and written that he is not known 
at all. Poor indeed is the gathering 
that cannot get up a lively argument 
about Mr. Missionary and his wife: one 
party contending that he is a mischief- 
maker, a rogue, and a good-for-nothing 
fellow who couldn’t earn his salt among 
honest Americans; while the other party 
asseverate, with grieved faces, that the 
missionary is nothing less than a saint 
and a hero. 

Now, I am in the position of the boy 
who has been to the circus; I have seen 
the wonders with my own eyes. I have 
followed the missionary over a consider- 
able portion of the earth’s surface. I 
have heard more opinions about him than 
you could shake a stick at, ranging from 
that of the English merchant in China 
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who unequivocally declares that he is “a 
damn scoundrel” to the British diplomat 
from Persia who affirms that the mis- 
sionary is only a gentleman, a scholar, 
and a public benefactor. I have talked 
with the missionary’s converts, and with 
white men who say that he has spoiled a 
good native to make a no-account Chris- 
tian. I have attended his churches, gone 
with him on “itinerating tours ” out into 
simon-pure heathendom; I have exam- 
ined his schools, I have visited in his 
home, and I have seen him amid condi- 
tions which take from every one of us 
the shine that Madam Grundy puts on. 

All this I have done with an eye open 
for joints in the missionary armor ; for I 
am no preacher nor board secretary, but 
one of those critics-in-ordinary to the uni- 
verse, a daily newspaper writer. In my 
time I have seen most of the animals that 
go to make up this human menagerie; 
and I think I know a yellow dog, a swine, 
an ape, or a snake when I see one, no 
matter how cleverly he may masquerade 
as aman. My egotism has assured me 
all along that if the missionary could shut 
my eye he is smart enough to go home 
and run for Congress. 

Yet either I have been taken in com- 
pletely, or else the average missionary 
(I am not now writing of the exceptional 
man) is a pretty good sort of fellow. I 
am not going to unload on the gentle 
reader any of the facts concerning the 
missionary’s “work” with which the 
latter in his zeal loaded me. What I am 
after is to tell what kind of man, as a 
man, the missionary is, whether he be 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, or American Board-er. 

As a preacher, the missionary is about 
as dull as your parson at home—and when 
he “essays to preach in English, he is a 
few degrees duller. But when it comes 
to playing tennis, or talking the gibberish 
which passes for language among the 
various heathen, or tramping over coun- 
try, or climbing mountains, or “ roughing 
it’”’ generally, the missionary is in the 
blue ribbon class. For a good time out 
of doors give me a missionary companion. 
He does not go stale after the first mile ; 
he seems inclined to practice some of his 
own preachments about unselfishness, and 
so he is no kicker, and is always willing 
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to carry a trifle more than his share of 
the load. His critics have hammered him 
into humility of spirit, or some other 
cause has accomplished the same result, 
so that he has no “side.” Sometimes, 
where other men swear, he is tempted to 
moralize, as when looking down into the 
mouth of a fiery volcano I heard one say, 
“If there isn’t a hell, there could be.” 

More than once I have gone in swim- 
ming in the waters of the Orient with a 
crowd of missionaries. Not any of your 
Bar Harbor bathing parties, with fashion- 
able outfits and a line of life-guards near, 
but as we used to go in swimming when 
we were boys, dressed only in our “ birth- 
day suits,” and each keeping his own 
lookout for sharks and bad currents. 
Yes, and we even raced to see who would 
be first in, crying, as in Boyland, “last 
one in’s a nigger.” Potentates and dip- 
lomats are all right in their place, but for 
a frolic that will lift years from one’s gray 
head, give me a crowd of missionaries. 

The missionary is an informing fellow- 
traveler; he is usually interested ‘in all 
sorts of big things, especially ethnic and 
international questions, and he knows 
right down to the ground the natives of 
the country where he lives. Besides, he 
is likelier than not to have some enter- 
taining hobby, like bugs or flowers. 

One characteristic which especially en- 
dears the missionary to me as a playfellow 
is his inordinate appreciation of a joke. 
The spreading chestnut tree: seems not to 
grow on the mission field; and whenever 
you meet a missionary you can spring all 
your oldest stories on him, and he will 
laugh until he weeps, and vote you a 
second Mark Twain. Probably it is rather 
dreary business, this being shut up all the 
year round, with only a handful of other 
white persons near—if you have that 
luck—to keep up your spirits. If I had 
to live as some missionaries do, and where 
they do, I’d turn sour quicker than a jar 
of milk in a thunderstorm. Yet these 
fellows as a whole keep sweet and sunny 
withal. In a remote Japanese village I 
saw a picture of “ Sunny Jim ;” but the 
real American “Sunny Jim” was there 
first, preaching and practicing. 

I’ve seen white men, especially in the 
army, grow to hate the very sight of one 
another, from the mere fact of being tied 
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up in so tight a bundle together in a dreary 
and God-forsaken spot. As for their atti- 
tude to the natives who surround them— 
well, it is symbolized by Sentimental 
Tommy’s “ words we have no concern 
with,” or by the dog-whip. In astonishing 
contrast, the missionary seems really to 
care for the heathen among whom his lot 
is cast. He piously calls them “ my peo- 
ple,” and seems to lie awake nights think- 
ing up schemes for their betterment. You 
know it was a Yankee missionary who in- 
vented the jinrikisha, the popular method 
of transportation in the Far East, whereby 
thousands of stout-legged coolies make 
their living. In some countries, notably 
Korea, I found that the ordinary people 
had no literature except what the mission- 
aries have created. More than a few of 
these humble gentlemen have been deco- 
rated by emperors, kings, and viceroys for 
their services to the causes of education, 
medicine, philanthropy, and general social 
betterment. Here was an _ astonishing 
thing! I found missionaries hobnobbing 
with statesmen and rulers with whom 
newspaper men could scarcely get a ten 
minutes’ interview! I think these ends- 
of-the-earth potentates need to learn a 
lesson as to the relative importance of 
people ! 

One of the interesting ways in which 
the scarcely comprehensible loyalty of the 
missionary to his own particular brand of 
heathen appears is when an informal con- 
ference of missionaries from different 
countries is in session. The missionaries 
to Japan talk big about the virtues of the 
Japanese, while the men from China tilt 
their noses and declare that, point for 
point, the Chinese are a hundred per cent 
better than the Japanese, and that to- 
morrow China will dominate the East. 
After this Christian controversy has gone 
far enough the missionary from the Land 
of the Morning Calm will quietly step in 
and claim all the virtues of heaven and 
earth for the top-knotted Korean. Any 
other white man resident in the East 
would be likely to swear at the whole job 
lot of yellow skins. 

Missionaries who write books are as 
common as fleas in a Japanese hotel. Not 
all of these are religious books, either. 
Some of them are even drier—diction- 
iries and grammars, for instance. Fre- 
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quently the standard books in a country 
upon native customs and history are the 
work of these domi.ues, and some of them 
are so bright that one wonders how their 
authors ever escaped becoming journalists. 
A nose for ethnology is often found among 
the missionaries, and I have seen volumes 
written by them upon racial origins and 
characteristics and languages to which I 
respectfully doff my hat. 

This reminds me of a type of mission- 
ary that is commoner than many persons 
suppose—the man who, when not trying 
to convert the heathen, is delving into 
some abstract branch of learning. I recall 
one young fellow (a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man at that, by the way) who wears a 
Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University 
and who takes his recreation in arche- 
ology and Semitic languages. Even to 
read the titles of the books of his library— 
German, French, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin—gives one a headache. He “en- 
tertained’”’ me by showing me prints of 
undeciphered Assyrian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, and by translating one of them for 
me. So I was not surprised when I ran 
across his portrait in a group of the famous 
big guns who are celebrated for their 
knowledge of this sort of ancient lore. 

A cosmopolitan company of men were 
one day talking over rescues from drown- 
ing and the best methods to use. At 
length a quiet, big-boned young Virginian, 
who wears a name known to everybody in 
the Old Dominion, spoke up with a modest 
recital of an experience. Then, when 
pressed, he confessed that he had saved 
“lots of people ” from drowning—“ a fel- 
low has to do it down our way, you know, 
when he lives right alongside of the 
water ”’—and some of the stories we made 
him tell were nothing less than thrilling 
narratives of great heroisms. Yet the 
tales were so simple, unadorned, and 
modest that I could scarcely account for 
such a spirit, even in a Virginia gentle- 
man and a missionary. For young T- 
is the bright particular star of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Mission at Tokyo. 

It may be because they are gentlemen 
born (though I have been solemnly as- 
sured that missionaries are from the very 
lowest classes of society in the homeland), 
or it may be that their religion has some- 
thing to do with it; but, anyhow, I am 
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ready to declare that, exceptions aside, 
the finest culture and the truest refine- 
ment that I have found in the Orient 
were exhibited in the homes of mission- 
aries. Good breeding can show itself 
without diamonds or dazzling dresses ; 
the latter, I have learned in certain port 
cities, are perfectly consistent with raw 
vulgarity. The average missionary with 
a family receives about twelve hundred 
dollars a year, so he has to achieve re- 
finement without a very large cash expen- 
diture. Nevertheless, the gentle ways, 
the tactful consideration, and the genuine 
kindness of these missionary homes have 
seemed beautiful to many homesick men 
traveling to and fro over the earth. 
Whatever his shortcomings in public 
speech, in private the missionary knows 
how to talk about the finer things of 
literature, travel, art, and people. In 
pondering over the secret of the differ- 
ence between the missionary atmosphere 
and that of some far more pretentious 
circles, I have about reached the convic- 
tion that it lies in the simple heart. After 
all, it is good people who constitute good 
society. 

More refinement and charity and love 
of mankind than most of us plain mortals 
can ever hope to possess must be the 
portion of the missionary who is expected 
to keep his home and his domestic life 
ever on exhibition for the entertainment 
and edification of big-eyed natives. I 
know a bride and groom who alone repre- 
sented the Anglo-Saxon religion and civil- 
ization in an interior village of Japan. 
During the first year of their residence in 
Miyazaki five thousand curious Japanese 
visited their home, at all hours of the 
day and night! Wouldn’t that get on 
your nerves? Simply to be followed 
about a village by fifty or sixty wondering 
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children, who look at me as if I were 4 
sea-cow, a giraffe, or the missing link, 
exasperates me to the limit of endurance. 
But think of having a stream of men, 
women, and children invading your home, 
fingering your possessions, and testing — 
your furniture! Yet that patient bride 

actually played the piano for all these 
intruders, and “ showed off” the wonders ~ 
of a rocking-chair, a cook-stove, and the 
other accessories of an American home. 

All of which leads up to the best thing 
about the missionary, which is his wife. 
She is the real heroine of the mission 
field. With the care of her home she 
has also duties as teacher of cooking 
and sewing and Bible classes; as friend 
and counselor of native women; as the 
chief adviser in her husband’s work ; and 
as correspondent of various boards, bands, 
churches, and periodicals at home. The 
universal problem of making two inelastic 
ends meet is hers; and, withal, she must 
stand ready to be hostess to every globe- 
trotter who may happen along with the 
faintest possible claim upon the hospitality 
of her home. 

Often it has seemed to me that in the 
missionary wife’s eyes I could discern not 
only the deeps that belong to motherhood, 
and the loneliness which even the crudest 
spirit must feel in these alien parts, but 
also the present or impending tragedy of 
that day when she must surrender the 
children who are the better part of her 
life, that they may be educated in the far- 
away homeland. Everybody has hard 
duties to face, but few, it strikes me, 
can be more difficult than this one of 
deliberately electing a separation of at 
least seven years from one’s children, 
and that, too, during a period when they 
most need a parent’s counsel and best 
reward a parent’s love. 





